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The British Whig i is good-natured enough to say 
that ‘‘ The Christian Union, edited by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, is said to be the only paper pub- 
lished in the United States with sufficient honesty 
to recommend that the money obtained from 
Great Britain by false pretenses be returned.” 
The italics move us to decline the compliment. 
Our impression has always been distinct that the 
pretenses were not only not false, but were ex- 
tremely mild, and that the actual damage which 
resulted from the ill-will and carelessness of the 
English Government in the matter of the priva- 
teers was by no means expressed by the total 
amount of the award. But, having consented to 
except indirect damages, having expressly agreed 
upon the conditions under which alone the in- 
surance companies could claim compensation, and 
having allotted to losers the amount due them, 
we believe that honesty, in the way of which no 
other sentiment should be allowed to stand for a 
moment, dictates the return to England of what- 
ever balance may prove to be uncalled for by the 
only class of claimants recognized by the Geneva 
Commission. We are also happy to be able to 
correct our Canadian friend by saying that the 
Christian Union is not the only paper published 
in the United States which advises the return of 
the unexpended balance. We refrain from nam- 
ing those with whom we are in accord on this sub- 
ject only because by mentioning some we might 
seem to slight others. 

As might have been expected, President Grant 
has vetoed the bill to reduee the President's sala- 
ry. Howhe could conscientiously do otherwise 
no one can see. Had he signed the bill, into what 
an ecstasy of greaning the Democratie press would 
have gore, at the idea of a President who was 


willing to take $50,000 per annum himself, but | 


was malicious enough to withhold half that 
amount from the successor which the Democrats 
hope to elect! We have no doubt that the bill 
was devised as a trap, and we take genuine com- 
fort in seeing the intended victim set his foot 
upon it instead of within it. The increase of the 
President’s salary was to our mind almost the 
only respectable clause of the “salary grab” bill. 
If, instead of reducing the amount, an additional 
increase had been voted, the chief executive of 
this mighty nation would have received no more 
compensation than is given by Great Britain to 
viceroys and silliness of provinces, 


We are not among the athe spectators of 
the bootless political tilts which Mr. Blaine ocea- | 
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The same theory has been held by some latter-day 


despots, but isnot now publicly recognized as jus- | 


tifiable by any government upon earth. 


That a | 


Southern Democratic leader adheres to it should | 


be remembered, in view of the fact that we are 
constantly being told that the South has accepted 
the results of the war, and (which we are not fre- 
quently told but which is, nevertheless, true) that 
the indications are that the South is to rule the 
Democracy of the Union. 





There is no moral reason why any party should 
not be ruled by whoever is ablest in it, no matter 
from what State or section he comes: there is, 
however, a distinct moral demand that the class 
of men who once did excellent patriotic service as 
‘““War Democrats” should not for any reason sur- 
render those principles which they fought for so 
ably with sword, pen, and tongue, and in which 
they have by no means an undivided interest. 
We have no doubt of the sincerity of Mr. Tucker 
or any of his confreres who agree with him as to 
the supreme rights of States, but that such a 
belief exists, and that it might find practical 
expression if the party in whose name it was 
uttered should come iato power, is something to 
be thoughtfully considered by everyone who is 
wondering whether the Democratic fire may not 
be a more comfortable resting place than some 
portions of the Republican frying pan. 





The circular letter calling for a meeting of 
would-be reformers, and signed by William Cullen 
Bryant, ex-President Woolsey, ex-Governor Bul- 
lock, Horace White, and Carl Schurz, is torment- 
| ing strict party men so severely that honest re- 
formers have considerable cause for hope. Four 
years ago the ‘‘straight-out” men in both parties 
were not badly scared at the first signs of the re- 
form movement, and long before election-day 
they had itso successfully crushed that not even 
ordinary caution was necessary to success. Now, 
however, matters have a different aspect : the in- 
itiative has been taken by men whocan be neither 
cajoled nor bought by veteran wire-pullers, and 
who are not likely, either, to be afraid of the class 
of persons who ruin reformers. The result of the 
call and the meeting may not be a special Presi- 
dential ticket, but even if by these influences the 
two great parties can be terrified into making re- 
spectable nominations, the reformers will have 
accomplished enough to earn the thanks of every- 
body. 





By this time the party which controls the House 
has discovered how easy it is to promise reform, 
and how much easier to make an utter failure of 
performance. The two most important positions 
it filled (by replacing competent men) were the 
clerkship and journal clerkship of the House. 
Why Mr. Hambleton, who was appointed to the 
former, holds it no longer is well known; now it 
appears that Mr. Smith, who succeeded that able 
veteran, Mr. Barclay, in the journal clerkship, 
has been laying himself liable to dismissal and 
penalty by going into a buSiness prohibited him 
by law, and, one would suppose, by ordinary sen- 





timentsof honor. Some lesser heads have already 
fallen, too, and mere are promised. The fault is 
not that the Democratic party has not honest 
men from whom to select the House officials ; nor 
is it that there are no Democratic Congressmen 


‘ who long honestly to see pure and capable men in 


sionally brings about on the floor of the House, | 


but we can forgive him for a few of them in con- 
sideration of the avowal which he last week 


| 


extorted from Mr. Tucker of Virginia. The Vir- | 


ginia representative, who is one of the ablest | 
Democrats in the House, was Attorney-General | 
of Virginia before the war, and in his official | 
capacity decided (to use his own words as uttered 
on the 17th instant) that ‘‘ the question of what 
mail matter the citizens of a State may receive 


| 


every position : it is because there is a preponder- 
ance of backbone on the part of careless and cor- 
rupt legislators, and because the proper men for 
official positions are almost never those who ask 
| for them. 


The ination Emperor is already in—among 
the better classes, too—high favor with Ameri- 
cans, although he has as yet spent but three days 
in localities where reporters could watch him and 
tell others what his Majesty did and said. Dom 
Pedro has gained none of his popularity by dis- 
, playing royal jewels and fine raiment, nor by 
making speeches, nor by eating dinners in public, 
nor by reviewing militiamen—he has done it sim- 
ply by minding his own business with a pertinacity 
which nothing could shake, and behold this dem- 


was one for State law, and I hold that to-day.” | pcratic community straightway posta itself in 


crowds before the bulietin boards to read tele- 
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grams reporting the westward prosress of the 
‘*Royal Train!” The moral is so important that, 
we are sure, our readers will forgive us for calling 
attention to it. 


To the Episcopal bishops of the West and 
North-west belongs the credit of taking-the first 
decisive step towards putting the system of higher 
education in that section of the country upona 
proper basis. As noted on another page, they 
propose to make Racine College, Wisconsin, the 
collegiate institution of their respective dioceses 
in the hope of building it up into a church uni- 
versity. The enterprise is essentially a protest, 
put in practical shape, against the multiplication 


| of those aspiring specimens of a ‘university ” 








which are more expressively described and better 
known as ‘‘one-horse colleges.” It is not, how- 
ever, in ridicule of these institutions that the bish- 
ops’ plan is to be commended. They have, on the 
whole, been immeneely useful in smoothing down 
the rough edges of ournew Western life, and their 
mission is by no means over. It is only their 
ecomie side that has raised the laugh—a great 
name fora small affair. Now anew departure in 
the educational line is called for, and the develop- 
ment of the Racine plan as the initiatory move- 
ment will be watched with no slight interest. 
The question is simply whether the West is not 
ready for an institution of something more than 
one-horse power. In other matters the one-horse 
is not tolerated in that part of the Union, 


The slight ripple of disturbance which Miss 


Siniley’s preaching created in Brooklyn circles 
not long since has subsided into a quiet which 


| must be as refreshing to herself as it is commend- 


able to Presbyterianism. No objections have 
lately been urged against her speaking in churches 
of that denomination, although she has frequently 
done so at one place and another during the past 
year. In March she held daily services at the 
‘Brick Church,” Rochester, Dr. Shaw's, and, by 
her presence and good words, greatly helped 
the local revival there. The fact that she does 
not speak from the pulpit appears to make little 
difference with the effect of her addresses upon 
those who hear her. 





THE CENTENNIAL AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP. 


HE student of the philosophy of history, look- 

ing back from fifty years hence to the close 
of our first century, will clearly discern that the 
great need of the country was some vitalizing and 
reforming moral force, which should reawaken its 
people to that constant devotion to principle 
in which he will find the key to the marvelous 
birth and development of our institutions. Tae 
country, in other words, needs to be switched 
on to the main track of right living, from the 
issues into which it was diverted by the effects of 
war, and whose unfortunate results we have 
before pointed out. It needs to cast away the 
military ideal, and to reach a new standard 
of citizenship which shall emphasize everyday 
responsibility. This new standard is the old. 
It seems a peculiar Providence that the Cen- 
tennial should follow the war at just this dis- 
tance, to counteract its effects in two ways: 
First, to fraternize North and South with such 
heartfelt and vital reunion as marked the welcome 
of the Southern regiments to Bunker Hill last 
year. Secondly, and by far the more important 
of the two, to call off the thoughts of men from 
the immediate past and its dying issues to the 
fundamental and abiding principles on which our 
fathers founded the nation. History shows us 
that this country came into being not because she 
had splendid soldiery, for she had not, but be- 
cause for generations men bad been taught to 
honor God and His eternal laws, and to do justice 
to their neighbor—to do what came to hand from 
day to day with the highest motives in the pet- 
tiest work. This key-note was at once struck by 
the orators who voiced the centennial feeling. 
There has been so far little mere rhetoric but 
much sagacious counsel. In his address before 
our Historical Society more then a year ago Dr, 
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Storrs sounded the overture to the whole period, 
in thought as well as in time, by his eloquent | 
exhibition of the silent, everyday causes in which, | 
a eentury before the century we celebrate, this 
nation had its real genesis. And Curtis's splendid 
illumination, at Concord bridge, of the citizenship 
that made the soldiery of the Revolution what it 
was, must have abiding effect in emphasizing, 
beyond the glamour of our own war, the everyday 


conflict which inspired it. 


Out of these pages we may read the vital lesson 
for the eountry to-day. We may prophecy from 
For the philosophy of 
history, born of modern ecience, is also a science 


this past our own future. 


of prophecy, We are certified that every cause 


* such in politics as in physics, 
i188 its sure effect, as ... 


fnd so far as we can discern the causes — 

and like to those that have produced determinate 
effects in the past, so far we may cast political 
horeseopes broader than those of the ‘arithmetic 
man.” For how men act is more than how they 
vote, and movements may be forecast not less 
easily than majorities. And the inspiring ‘*if”— 
If ye repent, ye shall be saved—which remains no 
less in the divine than in merely human prophecy 
may, by the very teachings of such comparison, 
be made ominous of good. We may easily discern 
that the future destiny of this nation, for a con- 
siderable time, rests upon whether the ill tenden- 
cies born of the war are to continue active, or 
whether they are to be overcome by a reawaken- 
ing of responsible men to the full duties of citizen- 
ship. If the Centennial spirit can be made 
practical in polities, that is sufficient panacea. 
If, at Philadelphia as at Concord, those who voice 
it can resist and overcome the recent tendency to 
buncombe, to which it is so vitally opposed, they 
may accomplish much. This spirit is that most 
competent to call true men to the true leadership 
ef peace, to inspire vigilant citizenship for every 
day. For it teaches us just what we need to 
know, that out of the daily duty of a people—and 


of all the people—grows the vigor and endurance | 


of their nation. Like modern science, it recog- 
nizes no minor duties : for all causes are vital. 
All this, it may be said, isa pretty theory for 


the Centennial year, but what does it avail | 


against the shameful facts? Instead of better 
citizenship there has been permeating corruption, 
and the disclosures since Curtis and Dana helped 
us to celebrate Concord and Lexington have been 
satires -upon their utterances. The Centennial 
year has so far been a year, not of glory, but of 
shame. These, it is true, are the evident facts, 
but let us not misinterpret them. It iS not the 
century plant that has flowered, but the hot-bed 
weeds of the war. The evil results of the war 
have but just come to their full development, and 
most of these results are not peculiarly the out- 
growth of our nationality, but sueh as, in one form 
or another, would have cursed any people as the 
after-mark of such awar. It is corruption, and 
not the exposure of it, that is to be dreaded ; 
therefore let us not despair, but hope. We have 
known the worst, thank God! 

For the shock is likely to bring men to their 
feet again. When the brain is disorganized by 
epilepsy there is a certain happy blow that first 
knocks the sufferer senseless and then brings him 
to his senses a sound man. The disclosures of 
corruption may be the more effective because 
they contrast so terribly with our hopes and pride 
in the Centennial celebration. It was perhaps 
unfertunate that the moral phases of the celebra- 
tion, so effectively developed by last year’s orators, 
should be obscured this year by the commercial 
features of the Philadelphia Exhibition ; but, now 
that publie opinion is so stirred to its depths, there 
is less danger that the real significance of the Cen- 
tennial will be overlooked. 

To fulfill our Centennial, then, we must go back 
to the principles and dutifulness of our fathers. 
Not to their manners and customs, for we live a 
hundred years beyond them. But principles and 
duty do not lapse with the years. The indepen- 
dent voter of to-day is the independent soldier of 
a hundred years ago. His ballot is the bullet of 
the bloodless revolution for which we must hope 
and work. He has had for some time a guerilla 
fight, like the farmers who popped away at the 
British, each for himself, from behind the stone 
walls of the Concord turnpike, but the force is 
now getting to be pretty strong. 
thankful for what politicians deplore as the ab- 
sence of ‘‘marked issues” and for these very 


exposures whose necessity all deplore, if they be | 


the occasion of a more thorough attention to the 


“now active | 


- 


We way be | 


' ernment and citizenship the true Centennial spirit 
is peculiarly competent to teach. They must be 
| learned at any cost, and fearful cost there has 
| already been in the teaching of them. We must 
learn that we cannot ‘‘ be found fighting against 

God” by disregarding the eternal laws he has set 


| 


get a day’s wage without a day’s work—unless 
somewhere and somehow we rob our neighbor. 
| Nor can we make ‘“‘ money” without dollar for 
dollar of labor put into it. Work cannot be done 
| without workers, and the State, democracy, 
| America, is safe only as every man does his duty 
| by it. Leaders must lead, else demagogues will. 
| We cannot get honest work out of dishonest men, 
if we permit them to be elected to office or to put 
themselves forward in practical control. We must 
dic *timinate at the polls both among issues and 
between mefi. The party that is the honest one 
in the nation may be practically the dishonest 
one in State or city iesues, and since there is no 
hope in human nature for a party which shall 
have all the good men on the one side ang feave all 
the bad men to the other, the true citizen must 
still vote the one ticket on this ballot because it 
means honesty here and the other on that ballot 
because it in turn means honesty there. The in- 


! 
! 
| 
| 
' 





Reformer in a city issue, and therefore be the 
one consistent man in the crowd. 
must not be afraid to look facts in the face, and, 
for instance, if a tariff picks our pocket without 
our knowing it, so that we are not on the watch 
for thieves, let us have direct taxation for that 
reason alone. Eternal vigilance 7s the price of 
liberty, and apathy is the one danger to democ- 
racy. 

There are signs of the time to show a gen- 
eral awakening and quickening in this country, 
which shall be reflected from one field of life into 
another. The Moody and Sankey revival, which 
is primarily an attempt to rouse people by main 
force out of religious apathy, is not unlikely to 
have a strong reflex influence towards vigilant 
duty in political relations. At the*same time the 
hard lessons of hard times are teaching the com- 
mercial community some truisms it will not soon 
again lose sight of, and preparing it for a revival 
of business on a safe basis—that is, one in accord- 
ance with the broad moral laws. The direct 
political quickening is certainly begun. We are 
learning the needed lesson of intelligence and labor 
as the one panacea. And if indeed these things 
shall come to pass, the Centennial era may be in 
the history of this nation what the Reformation 
has been to Christian civilization. 





FRIENDS, NOT FOES. 


N the conflict between science and religion 

enough has been written, in one way and 
another, to constitute a respectable library, and 
no small part of it in a very honest aud laudable, 
though not always quite successful, endeavor to 
reconcile the two. ‘This is sometimes done by 
proposed explanations of apparent contradictions 
between latest scientific theories and oldest Bib- 
lical interpretations, but this is rarely altogether 
satisfactory to candid thinkers, since it is the law 
of human progress that the new should supplant 
the old, as the fruit the blossom ; sometimes by 
the sage demonstration that there can be no con- 
flict between the works and the Word of God—a 
truth which does nothing to clear up the diffieul- 
ties in the mind either of the philosopher who 
denies that the Bible is the Word of God, or 
of the theologian who denies that science has as 
yet rightly read the hieroglyphic language of his 
works. 

Meanwhile, it appears to us that many of the 
defenders of the faith in their causeless panic have 
failed to recognize the real service which science 
has rendered to the cause of religion, and even to 
theology. Like the disciples, who mistook the 
Christ dimly seen through the driving storm fora 
ghost, and cried out in fear, they have been so 
alarmed that they have mistaken a friend for a 
foe, and not even the voice of the stranger has 
been able to reassure them. We speak here not 

merely of that service of an eminently practical 
| and partially material sort, which applied science 
| has rendered in improving the sanitary condition 
of our homes, in teaching us the fundamental 
principles of sociology, in developing the rudi- 





abiding principles on which alone immediate issues | ments of politieal science, and thus elevating the 


earn be wisely decided. 


These fundamental principles underlying gov- 


human race to a higher moral and intellectual, as 
well as physical, condition ; we speak of its direct 





_ upon His universe and all His people. We cannot | 





dependent voter may be a Republican jn a na- | 
tional, a Democrat in a State, and a third party 


Finally, we | 





a 
though unconscious contribution to theological 
knowledge, and hence to spiritual growth. 

For seience has deprived men of their earlier 
and ruder conceptions of deity only to impart to 
them a larger and grander thought of Him. It is 
true, in the educative process some few minds 
have lost sight of Him altogether, but these are 
the exceptional and therefore the notable in- 
stances ; with the great body of men the concep- 
tion of God has steadily enlarged with the prog- 
ress of science. It is vastly more worthy now 
than it was among the Jews when David wrete 
his Psalms. If any man be inclined to doubt this, 
let him ask himself whether any American Jero- 
boam could introduce extensively among the 
people of the United States the worship of calves, 
or any Ahab the sacrificing to Baal or to Moloch.. 
Idolatry would be a simple impossibility to a 
well educated American, and this, not because of 
the first and second commandments, but because 
the modern conception of creation {s utterly in- 
compatible with the notion of a ealf, or an alli- 
gator, or a hideous half-man half-beast, for the 
Creator, A child sees @ telegraph machine at 
work, and cries out to his father, ‘“ Why, it’s 
alive, isn’t it?’ His father tells him No, and 
points out the wire, and even demonstrates the 
evidence of the electric current uponit. The first 
feeling may be one of disappointment; but when 
the boy has followed the wire back to the distant 
battery, and discovered there the operator, and 
when his mind has taken fully in the conception 
of the genius involved in this wonderful mechan- 
ism—its invention, its manufacture, its opera- 
tion—his first boyish thought of the machine as a 
living thing seems trivial indeed. Now, science 
has taught the world, more effectually than the 
Bible, that the cloud, the river, the mountain, 
the sea, the thunderbolt, are not gods, not living 
beings, not the personification of living beings. 
It has shown us the wire and the electric spark ; 
and, it must be confessed, some scientists have 
got no further than the wire and the electrie 
spark m their explorations. But most minds in- 
stinetively, and by a law of their being which no 
inaterialistic philosophy can overcome, go back 
in imagination to the Being who sits behind all 
laws and forces, and, unknown to us, because in- 
finitely great beyond our measurements, operates 
all things. The modern conception ef creation, 
as a work wrought out through innumerable 
centuries, is ineffably grander than was the old- 
time conception of a job done in six days, and’ 
the Bible has not lost in the least, in the practical 
reverence paid to its teaching, by the change in 
interpretation. Whether man was made of mud 
or a monkey does not appear to be so profoundly 
important a question as some on both sides would 
have us believe; and it remains to be seen 
whether the latest theories of man’s origin may 
not conduce to his dignity as much as the more 
approved theories of creation have conduced to 
the dignity of the Creator. Meanwhile, there is 
as little to be feared in the one theory as in the 
other discovery. 

How small ground there is for apprehension 
from the so-called conflict between science and 
religion, which is really only a conflict between 
some scientists and some religionists, is evident 
by a simple comparison of the theories of extreme 
scientific skepticism on the one hand and the 
most conservative Christian faith ou the other. 
They may be fairly thus stated : 

There is no God but force. 

There is no force but God. 

We here put Prof. Haeckel and Dr. McCosh 
side by side. We need hardly say to our readers 
that we recognize the difference, and that we 
agree with the latter statement. But we think it 
is quite evident, on a mere comparison of the 
two, that the difference is not inconsiderably one 
of verbal statement, and that there is not enough 
of similarity between them to warrant us in be- 
lieving that a common ground will be found for 
the present advocates of both. Clearly they in- 
dicate converging and not diverging tendencies, 
and their point of meeting is apparently some 
ways this side of infinity; it may be in the near 
future. Meanwhile timid Christians will do well 
to reassure themselves, and the defenders of the 
faith to accept, not reluctantly, as terms imposed 
by an invincible conqueror, but gladly, as a new 
gift to the world’s common stock of knowledge, 
every new fact which science discovers and dis- 
closes, sure, however it may affect their creeds, 
and schools, and methods of interpretation, that 
its final result can only be a higher thought of 
God, a more sacred reverence toward him, and so 
a truer, better, more earnest and more intelligent 
religious life, 
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SENATORIAL COURTESY. 


fb pprirentygs may be the result of the Mis- 
sissippi investigation, it is cheering to 
reflect that it is ordered under Senator Christian- 
cy’s resolution offered in place of one by Senator 
Morton, which asserted some things that to 
Southerners were extremely irritating, and which 
even to most Northern men seemed to rest upon 
too small a basis of truth. It has been so much 
the custom, since the war, for the Senate and 
House to pass, in good faith, resolutions asserting 
all sorts of dreadful things about the South that 
no one would have been greatly astonished had 
Mr. Morton’s resolution been forced through the 
Senate, but to the surprise of many people tho 
Indiana Senator quietly accepted Mr. Christian- 
cy’s resolution in place of his own. 

If this instance of the substitution of courtesy 
for partisan arrogance is to serve as a precedent 
in future legislative dealings with the South, one 
prominent cause of sectional bad feeling will cease 
to exist. The feeling with which the Southerner 
recalls the political treatment he has received of 
late years cannot easily be imagined by Northern 
men who remain at home. Submission to the 
government which had conquered them was not 
easy, even in the abstract, to Southerners ;— 
readers of Centennial literature may perhaps im- 
agine how they would have felt had they lived a 
hundred years ago, and had England put down 
our Revolution. The mere thought of a paternal, 
conciliatory ruler appointed by Great Britain is 
enough to enrage anyone whose ancestors fought at 
Lexington or Saratoga. But to submit to the old 
rule again has not been the chief of the Southern- 
er's troubles. He has never been allowed to forget 
that practically he was being ruled by a party 
which exhibited (officially) neither the conciliatory 
nor the paternal spirit. He has been misrepre- 
sented, he has been charged with the sins of his 
neighbors, and has never dared even to hope that 
truthful explanations would be acceptable to the 
party in power. dle has heard of the god will 
which the mass of the Northern Republicans cer- 
tainly bear him, but he has seen no practical sign 
of it in official cireles :—on the contrary, he has 
too often seen indications of a willingness to mag- 
nify his faults and make of them what seemed to 
be the most available and useful political eapital. 

Among honest Southerners the tone of Mr. 
Christiancy’s resolutions, and of the speech with 
which be offered them, will be a greater incentive 
toa proper national spirit than anything which 
has been done in Congress for many aday, Le- 
gally Joyal the South already is: the old flag has 
its old lovers again, as would quickly be learned 
were any nation to insult it to-day ; Southerners 
pay their taxes, and a corporal's guard of National 
soldiers is as safe in the worst district of the 
South as it would be in Union Square, New York. 
But that good-will toward the whole of the na- 
tion, that frank respect for the will of the major- 
ity, which is necessary to the political good health 
of any section, is still lacking. In the lifetime of 
the present generation it can hardly be expected 
that this spirit will find full expression in the 
South ; natural reasons, which must be respected, 
militate against it; but there is therefore all the 
more reason that mere partisan obstructions to 
the return of good-will should be removed. There 
were, doubtless, some intentional irregularities 
committed during the Mississippi election; even 
in the South there are rowdies to be found at the 
polls on election day, and respectable citizens 
who are too cowardly, lazy or careless to suppress 
them ; but as Senatorial committees of inquiry 
never visit New York under resolutions deelaring 
that the whole city is in a state of intimidation 


-and anarchy because on election day several men 


were killed and several hundred frightened away 
from the polls in this Democratic stronghold, 
Mississippi deserves the courtesy which Mr. Chris- 
tianey accords her. It is to be hoped that from 
this position the Republican leaders will not be 
tempted to recede, for partisan assertions can 
never again, in times of quiet, be mistaken for 
statesmanship. 





NOTES. 

—On Thursday evening, May 4th, Mr. Beecher 
will lecture at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, under 
the management of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the entire proceeds to be devoted to establishing in 


this State a Home for disabled soldiers and sailors of 
the late war. 


—Monday was the sixtieth day since the disso- 
lution of the Plymouth Church Advisory Council. 
No formal charges have been brought against the 
pastor of Plymouth Church during the prescribed 
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circulate reports as usual. In order, howeye; 
the uttermost time may be given for these accusers to 
avail themselves of the maturely considered plan 
proposed by the Council, the Examining Committoe 
of the Plymouth Church a few days since requested 
the Committee of Three to form a Commission, uuder 
the provisions adopted. On Monday morning, ac- 
cordingly, the following card was published: 

“The Committee of Three appointed by the Brooklyn Ad- 
visory Council, to secure from among twenty eminent mena 
commission of five,’ hereby announce publicly that, in com- 
pliance of a request received by them from the Examining 
Committee of Plymouth Church, they will now proceed to | 
constitute the Commission according to the plan and under 
the provisions named in the result of the Council. 
“TimotTHy DWIGHT, 

“J. W. WELLMAN, 
* BRADFORD R, Woop.” 


* Apri 24, 1876,"" 
This is issued under one of the advisory clauses of the 
Council's report, which concludes as follows: 


“Itis provided, however, that this commission shall not be 

oonstituted unless formal charges against the pastor shall bo 
brought before the church or its Examining Committee 
within 60 days after the dissolution of this Council by a party 
or parties making themselves responsible for the truth and 
proof of the same, unless within the same time it shall be 
judged expedient by the Examining Committee of the 
Church and the Committee of Three that important testi- 
mony not previously given, which might throw light upon 
charges which have hitherto been tried, should be heard by 
this Committee.” 
The twenty gentlemen from whom the ‘‘ commfssion 
of five” is to be chosen are these: ** Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, New Haven, Conn.; Mark Hopkins, Williams- 
town, Mass.; Julius H. Seelye, Amherst, Mass.; N. 
Shipman, Hartford, Conn.; L. 8S. Foster, Norwich, 
Conn.; I. W. Andrews, Marietta, Ohio; J. B. Angell, 
Aun Arbor, Mich.; W. B. Washburne, Greenfield, 
Mass.; A. C. Barstow, Providence, R. I.; J. L. Cham- 
berlaiv, Brunswick, Me.; C. J. Walker, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jacob Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, Ohio; Alpheus Hardy, 
Boston, Mass.; Asahel Finch, Milwaukee, Wis.; S. B. 
Gookins, Terre Haute, Ind.; E. W. Blatchford, Chi- 
cago, Iil.; William B. Edwards, New York: Jonathan 
E.'Sargent, New Hampshire; J.C. Knapp, Keosouqua, 
Iowa; Henry P. Haven, New London, Conn. The 
Commission when formed may remain in existence 
indefinitely, or until it elects to adjourn sine die. 
Three of the five may constitute a quorum in case 
members are unable to attend. 


—The Tribune is always surprising its readers 
with some new journalistic success. Last week it 
published an admirable criticism on Wagner's Centen- 
nial March, with musical excerpts by way of illustra- 
tion. The musical articles of this paper, by the way, 
are exceptionally good, and not surpassed by those of 
any metropolitan journal. We believe they are 
written by Mr. J. R. G. Hassard. 


—The annual circular of the Theological Semi- 
nary of Yale College for 1876-7 announces that the 
next incumbent of the lectureship on preaching, fol- 
lowing Mr. Beecher, Dr. Hall and Dr. Taylor, succes- 
sively, will be the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., of 
Boston. By this appointment the students will have 
the subject presented from the Episcopalian point of 
view, and by one of the most effective preachers of 
that Church. Other special lecturers will be, Rev. Dr. 
Jobo Hall, on ** Religious Life in Great Britain,’ Rev. 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, on ‘‘ The Religious and Political 
Character of the Turkish Empire, and its Relations to 
Missions,’’ and Prof. L. J. Sanford, M.D., on “The 
Preservation of Healtb.’’ The Seminary is also fortu- 
nate in being the recipient of a memorial fund for the 
foundation of a graduate fellowship, the particulars of 
which are noticed in the column of Religious News. 
One hundred is the present number of the students in 
the Seminary, which is open, on equal terms, to young 
men from all the Christian denominations. Letters of 
inquiry may be addressed to any of the Professors— 
Bacon, Day, Harris, Hoppin, Fisher, Dwight. 


—There was rejoicing last week among spurious 
Reformers and some Democrats who are beyond hope 
of reform when a report came from Washington that 
President Grant was inculpated in some misapplica- 
tions of the secret service fund. The nature and ob- 
ject of the President's order for the use of some of 
this fund was speedily explained, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all true patriots; and the only persons disgraced 
by the story are the members of the investigating 
committee who allowed the story to appear in the 
form in which it did, and the editors who rushed into 
double-leaded jubilations over a bit of information 
which, if true, would have made every respectable ed- 
itor beart-sick. Tbe moral effect of investigations by 
the present House is by this single act reduced to al- 
most nothing, while a large portion of the opposition 
press, thanks to the same cause, has been held up to 
an “investigation’’ which, to speak mildly, will not 
add to its influence. 


—Mr. Beecher spent a good part of last week in 
Boston and vicinity, lecturing toa large audience on 
Thursday evening in Tremont Temple. Bostou, and 
preaching on Sunday at the North Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Cambridge (Rev. David O. Means, 
pastor), in the forenoon, and at the Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston (Rev. Wm. B. Wright, pastor), in the 
evening. Both these churches were represented by 
pastor and delegate in the late Advisory Council. In 
anticipation of crowds it was deemed best to issue 








tickets for admission to the churches, and the telee 
graph tells us that thousands on thousands went away 
una. le to get inside the doors. 


—The Seeretary of the American Missionary 
Association sends us the following statement: 


** Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., was burned by an incen- 
diary on the léth inst. The people of Mobile, both white 


| and colored, have uo sympathy with the cowardly act; on 


the contrary they manifesta willingness to aid in rebuild- 
ing. The flourishing school, which is thus turned out of 
doors, numbers over 250 pupils, A Congregational Church 
has recently been formed, under most favorable auspices, in 
connection with the school. 

* The editice should be rebuilt. The property was bought 
for the American Missionary Association in 1568, by the aid 


| of the Freedmen’s Bureau and the liberality of Mr. Ralph 


Emerson, of Illinois, at a cost of $23,000. The insurance is 
$7,500. It will require $15,000 more to replace the building. 
The Association, with its heavy debt, and the pressure of the 
**hard times,’’ cannot appropriate a dollar from its current 
reccipts for this purpose. It appeals to its friends who can 
aid in this special need without diminishing their usual con- 
tributions. Pledges made will be held as binding only when 
the 215,000 is made up. Who will bead the list, and who fel- 
low? 
“ GEO. WHIPPLE, | See's. 
“M. E. Stripsy,) A. DM, A.”’ 

—The discrimination in favor of transient 
papers and magazines against pampblets, books bound 
or unbound, book manuscripts, proof sheets, maps, 
prints, engravings, blanks, photographic representa- 
tions, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, and scions is a mis- 
take, and although the new law makes the rate on the 
first named less than tender the old law, we decline to 
accept the ‘sop’ as an incentive to silence. We pre- 
fer to see more justice and less favoritism; and we 
think thiscan be best attained by a repeal of the Ham- 
lin amendment and at the same time an abrogation of 
the clause which permits county papers to pass through 
post-offices in the county in which they are published 
free of charge. This absurd exception would not be 
made if every Congressman did not feel called upon 
to take care of the papers in his particular ** deestrict.” 


—The death of Orestes A. Brownson occurred 
on Thursday, at Detroit, Mich. Owing to failing 
health, he last fall suspended the publication of 
the Quarterly Review, of which Ke had for many 
years been the editor, and has since lived with his son 
in Detroit. He acquired a wide reputation as a con- 
troversialist, supporting the theological views of the 
Unitarians and Universalists. Lateinu life he became 
a Roman Catholic. Ile was always ready for an en- 
counter of avy kind, and the Christian Register tells 
the following story of a discussion which he had with 
Mr. Trask. the anti-tobacco tractarian, in a Boston 
book-store, when the latter said something that didn’t 
please Brownson, who incontinently knocked him 
down. The bystanders ‘protested. Mr. Brownson 
promptly made an humble apology for his loss of self- 
control], and Mr. Trask excused kim. Conversation 
was resumed, and once or twice Mr. Trask was led to 
say, ‘‘I forgive you.”’ At last Brownson became en- 
raged a second time, and said, ‘*‘ I bave knocked you 
down and I have apologized forit. If you say any- 
thing more about forgiving me I will knock you down 
again.” The Abbé McMaster, editor of the Freeman's 
Journal of this city, and like Dr. Brownson a convert 
to Roman Catholicism, relates some experiences not so 
violent, but almost equally sharp. 


—We are constrained to call the attention of 
our Methodist brethren to the announcement that 
Sunday trains were run for the accommodation of 
those who wished to hear Bishop Simpson preach at 
Lebanon, N. H., a week ago. To be sure, Lebanon 
isn’t the Twin Mountain House, and that may make a 
deal of difference in the way some people will look at 
the matter. 


—The news of Hannah Cox's death did not 
reach us until too late for record last week. Indeed 
the end of her long and useful life has passed almost 
unnoticed in the turmoil of thetime. By thousands 
of old abolitionists, however, her memory is cherished, 
and by hundreds of men and women who were once 
slaves she is remembered as an active friend in the 
days of their trial. She was a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends, joining the “ progressive” section 
when the old organization showed signs of yielding to 
the pro-slavery pressure; and her house at Chester, 
Pa., bas received as guests nearly all the distinguished 
movers in the anti-slavery cause, to which she aad 
those with whom sbe was associated so faithfully de- 
voted themselves. 


—The remarkable collections made at the eclos- 
ing Moody and Sankey services in this city are a sub- 
stantial reply to the common criticism that the 
Hippodrome work has been principally of an emo- 
tional character. A response that comes in such a 
liberal shape at this time to an appeal to the pocket 
must spring, we may be sure, from a very firm and 
cheerful conviction that faith without works and self- 
denial is not of the saving kind. The coutributions 
amounted to about $150,000, and a large share of this 
sum will go towards liquidating the debt on the 
building of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
this city. There is an evident propriety in this dis- 
position of the money, as the Association has been the 
mainstay of the Hippodrome meetings in matters 
material, and they can be continued best through its 
channels. Relieved of a debt, it can now go on with 
la¥ work in this city with most encouraging prospects, 
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Vor. XIII. No. 17. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. ‘‘A clergyman” sends us the following as sup- 
plementary to the answer given April 5th:—Does the 
eommand ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
imply that we should love ourselves? 

We are taught to love our neighborand yet hate and 
condemn sin in ourselves. Unless we, through Christ, 
love our sinful selves, can we give our neighbor the 
love which seeks to redeem sin? He does not com- 
mand you to love yourselves, you do it naturally. It 
is part of your being. He bids you love your neighbor 
as you already by nature love yourself, not your sin- 
fulself, but yourself. This does not prevent the con- 
demnation of sin and the loathing of it. The existing 
love of self is made the standard up to which we are 
to rise in the love of our neighbor. This destroys 
selfishness in all forms. As to the Master, love to him 
is to be with all the heart. 


2. The Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., 
writes: 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

The English paper to which you refer in your issue 
of the 15th ultimo as having discovered that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is not the originator of the expres- 
sion ‘“‘sweetness and light’’ is greatly behind the 
times. Furthermore, if the paper intimates that Mr. 
Arnold borrowed the phrase without giving eredit for 
it, it commits a serious blunder. As long ago as Sep- 
tember 19, 1867, a correspondent of the Nation an- 
pounced the same discovery and committed the same 
mistake, and in the next issue of that periodical I 
called attention to the fact that Mr. Arnold in his first 
introduction of the phrase bad expressly quoted it 
from Swift in these words: 

** Exactly the notion of perfection as culture brings 
us to conceive of it; a perfection in which the charac- 
ters of beauty and intelligence are both present; 
which unites ‘the two noblest things’—as Swift (who 
of one of the two, at any rate, had himself all too little) 
most happily calls them in his ‘ Battle of the Books’— 
‘the two noblest of things, sweetness and light.’”’ 
In the first edition of Culture and Anarchy (London, 
1869), the volume in which the lecture containing this 
extract is embodied, the passage occurs on p. 23. The 
phrase “sweetness and light” is now so widely known, 
aud so useful in a literary point of view, that the truth 
in respect to its origin and its second birth should be 
placed fairly on record. : 

WATERBURY, Conn., March 22, 1876. 


3. Did any of the Protestant churches persecute by 
death for opinion’s sake, and, if so, to what extent. 

They did. To what extent can hardly be answered 
in the brief space at our disposal. Consult works on 
church history, especially those published by Roman 
Catholics, if you want to see Protestantism as por- 
trayed by its enemies. In our own country some 
passages in the history of Salem and vicinity are very 
suggestive of persecution for opinion’s sake. 


4. Why should there be any more trouble in firing 
the date ef Easter than that of the ancient Passover? 

There isn’t. The trouble arises from the fact that 
modern astronomers know more about the ways of the 
moon tban did ancient Levites. In old times people 
did as their priests told them in regard to observances, 
but science has undermined ecclesiastical authority in 
certain particulars. 


5. In Mr. Beecher’s sermon of March 26 this sentence 
is twice used, **‘Good nature is better than gentus, 
better than prosperity, better than honor.” Do you 
consider a man with an abundance of natural good 
nature a better man than ome possessing honor but 
having to contend with a naturally irritable temper? 

Of course not. The word has several meanings, and 
of the two possible in this connection you have taken 
the wrong one. When Ricbard Lovelace says 

**T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more,”’ 
he uses the word in one sense. When Pope writes 
** Whose honors with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they go,"’ 
he refers to honor of a more material kind. 


MINOR MATTERS, 


—B. H. W. writes: ‘‘‘ Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear’’ is on an old monument in England. 
The entire epitaph is: 

* Our little Mary lieth here, 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear.’"’ 
**An old monument in England” is father indefinite 
as to authorship, but is certainly better than blank 
aBnODy mousness. 


—The lines, ‘‘Where the faded flower shall 
freshen,”’ &c., may be found in “Hymns of Faith and 
Hope," by Horatio Bonar, first series. They begin the 
third hymn, entitled, ‘The Meeting Place.” 


. 


—E. L. H. A. asks for the authorship of the 
strain 
** Oh, for one spot of living green, 
One little spot, where leaves can grow, 
To love unblamed, to walk unseen, 
To dream above, to sleep below.” 


—Mrs. R. M. inquires where she ean find an 
ancient book entitled Lefevre, or No Fiction. 


—An answer respecting the line ‘The mill 
cannot grind with the water that’s past” states that it 
forms the refraiu of a poem called “ The Water Mill,” 





of which Gen. D. C. McCullum is the author. The 


collection it appears in was printed for private circu- 
lation, but it has been rewritten by some other hand, 
and adapted to music. 
—The authorship of the hymns beginning with 
the following lines is asked for: 
“Jesus, high in glory.” 
It first appeared in ‘‘ Hymns for the Little Ones.”’ 
* T know thou art gone to the home of the blest, 
Then why should my spirit be sad ?” &c., 
written about 1855. 
** Precious promise God hath given 
To the weary passer by, 
On the way from earth to heaven 

I will guide thee with mine eye,” 

found in ‘* Gospel Songs,” and marked “ N. N." 
—Finally, who wrote 

**Kind words can never die,” 
published in 1853 and signed ** M.,”’ with the music by 
Sister Abby? The statement that the music originated 
in the Hutchinson family is pronounced by a corre- 
spondent incorrect. 





Srienee. 


Sc 

DEEP SEA SounpinGs.—A late number of 
Nature gives an account of a new instrument, the in- 
vention of Mr. Siemens, with which the depth of the 
sea may be ascertained more accurately than has here- 
tofore been possible without the use of a sounding-line. 
It is constructed on the theory that the attraction of 
the earth varies slightly but perceptibly in various 
places, according to the depth to which water—which 
is of less than the mean density of the earth—is sub- 
stituted for solid ground as a surface material. In the 
absence of diagrams it would be impossible to describe 
in detail the instrument itself, but its general principle 
is simple and intelligible enough. A column of mercury 
inclosed in a vertical steel tube suspended between 
two upright, delicate, spiral steel springs in such a way 
that its weight is balanced by them. The weight of 
the column of mercury is affected by the variations of 
gravitation, but the elasticity of the springs is not so 
affected, and the movemeuts of the springs are there- 
fore a measure of the variations of weight, and these 
latter are ruled by the varying depths of the water, as 
explained above. The movements to be measured are 
so excessively small that they have to be indicated by 
means of an electrical contact in connection with a 
micrometer screw, which is of such a pitch, and is 
connected with a circular plate so graduated as to be 
accurate within a fathom. 








SLEEPLESSNESS.—Those who suffer from sleep- 
lessness may learn something from the results which 
Dr. Ferrier has recently made public in respect to the 
brain. He tells us (observes the London and Pro- 
vincial Illustrated Newspaper) that a large proportion 
of the blood from the heart flows to the brain, and the 
increase or diminution of this amount means excite- 
ment or quiet. Any exertion of the brain, such as 
deep thought, increases the flow of blood to the brain, 
and so long as such flow continues this organ is excited, 
and the body gets no sleep or rest. Anything tending 
to promote circulation of blood in the brain, such as 
worry or anxiety, means sleeplessness; while on the 
otber hand, any cause that tends to diminish this flow 


_of blood induces sleep. The best promoters of sleep 


were warmth, darkness, and monotony of sound, for 
in all these there was an absence of excitement. Dr. 
Ferrier thinks that eight hours’ sleep is necessary every 
night for the average adult, to restore his organization 
after the wear-and-tear to which it is daily subjected. 
The more a man exercised his brain the greater 
becessity there was for rest to recoup himself, for every 
act of thougbé entailed a certain loss er consumption 
of brain-substance. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH ANSTHETICS.—In the 
Annals de Hygiene, Professor Dolbeau describes his 
various experiments to ascertain whether a person can 
be anesthetised during sleep. He mentions the cases 
of three patients who, while sleeping, were readily 
aroused by applying small quantities of chloroform at 
no great distance from the nostrils. In another series 
of experiments, made on seven patients, ten drops of 
chloroform were poured on a napkin folded in four, 
which was gradually brought into the vicinity of the 
air-passages so that all air inspired had traversed it. 
In all these cases the patients were suddenly aroused 
from their sleep, some immediately and only one after 
the eleventh inspiration. A third group of cases con- 
sisted of twenty-nine patients. It was found that in 
ten out of this number, that is, in more than a third, 
complete anesthesia could be induced without awaken- 
ingthem. Dexterity in the mode of procedure seemed 
to have something to do with the proportion thus 
obtained, as it increased progressively with the number 
of cases experimented upon. 








To PRESERVE Woop, SKINS, WOVEN TISSUES, 
&c., FROM THE ATTACKS OF INSECTS, Decay, &.—The 
first step is to form a metallic soap insoluble in water 
by means of a metallic solution, such as the sulphates 
of alumina, copper or iron, and a soluble soap, like 
that of Marseilles, or even a rosin soap. This may be 
done either hot or cold, stirring well to effect the mix- 
ture. In the hot process the insoluble soap molts, 





rises to the surface, and may be collected with skim- 
mers. In the cold process the separation is obtained 
by filtering. This soap, insoluble in water, is dissolved 
in a light coal-tar oil, in petroleum, or in any other 
volatile hydrocarbon. It is often useful at the mo- 
ment of applying the dressing to haat slightly, in 
order to render it more perfectly fluid. If copper is 
used, tho mixture is green; if iron, buff; if alumina, 
colorless, 

SOMETHING LIKE A Bortna MACHINE.—The 
Mining Journal says that one of the great objections 
raised aguinst the Channel Tunnel scheme is the length 
of time it will take to execute; but if we are to be- 
lieve the Liberté, this objection has now disappeared. 
In fact, according to that paper, the tunnel can be 
completed in less than six months! It tells us that # 
machine bas just been invented by which 55 meters of 
ground may be pierced through per diem, and it oal- 
culates if both the English and the French begin 
piercing at the same time the tunnel can be cut out im 
144 days. 


PASTE FOR PHOTOGRAPHS.—Paste prepared ag 
follows is highly recommended by Tunny for photo- 
graphs :—Mix thoroughly 630 grains of the finest Ber- 
muda arrowroot with 375 grains of cold water, in a 
capsule, with a spoon or brush, then add 1014 ouncea 
more water, and 60 grains of gelatine in fine shreds. 
Boil, with stirring, for five minutes, or until the liquid 
becomes clear, and when cold stir in well 375 grains of 
alcobol and 5 to 6 drops of pure carbolic acid. Keep 
in well-closed vessels,and before use work up a por- 
tion carefully with a brush in a dish. It is said to 
keep for a considerable time. 

ABSORPTION OF OXYGEN BY PLANTS IN THE 
Dark.—According to Deherain, leaves kept in a con- 
fined atmosphere in darkness will absorb the whole of 
the oxygen, and still continue to give off carbonio 
acid, the resistance to asphyxia varying with the spe- 
cies. The rapidity of growth and energy of respira- 
tion of plants are both favored by obscure heat; and 
it is shown that the internal combustion, by the ab- 
sorption of oxygen and emission of carbonic acid, is 
the origin of part of the heat necessary to the elabora- 
tion of new proximate principles in the plant. 
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Education. 
It is proposed to found an Alumni Professor- 
ship in Marietta College, Ohio, with an endowment of 
$25,000. The Cineinnati graduates have undertaken 


to raise $10,000, and Hon. Douglas Putnam, of Har- 
mar, Ohio, will give an equal amount. 





Indignantly and quite to the point the New 
England Journal of Education dectares: ‘‘The prob- 
lem is not how to reach the teacher, but how to educate 
the committee man that is over the teacher.” One 
other problem—what shall we do with that village or 
town that elects the thick-headed committee man? 





Recent changes in the corps of professors at 
Bowdoin College, Me., are as follows: Mr. George L. 
Chandler, instructor in zoology and geology, has re- 
signed to take charge of a school in Franklin, N. H. 
Professor A. S. Packard, Jr., of Salem, will teach the 
scientific division of the junior class. Heis to givea 
course of lectures on zoology, together with laboratory 
work for the division. Mr. Benjamin P. Mann, of 
Cambridge, a graduate of Harvard in the class of '70, 
bas been elected instructor of botany. 





A good knowledge of American history, it is 
said, will be required hereafter of applicants for ad- 
mission to Cornell University. In view of the answers 
given by a student at one of our colleges farther east, 
that Plymouth Rock stands in Connecticut, and that 
the Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill affairs all 


.took place after the Declaration of Independence, 


Cornell's requirement is not in the least unreasonable. 
As we are now old enough to have a history, it rather 
becomes us to know something about it—something 
more, certainly, than impressions received from school- 
day text-books. 





By contesting a school-superintendent election 
case on the ground that his successful opponent, being 
& woman, could not hold the office, an Iowa candi- 
date by the name of Huff has unwittingly won the 
gratitude of the sex he has apparently seught to 
crush. The first step was a victory for the defeated 
candidate, the Circuit Court of the State baving de- 
cided that under the Constitutional test of citizenship 
the lady in question, Miss Cook, had no right to tho 
office; but no sooner was the decision made than the 
Legislature passed a bill declaring that ‘no! person 
sball be deemed ineligible, by reason of sex, to any 
school office in the State of Iowa."’ This throws Mr. 
Huff completely out of court, and firmly secures in 
their position the eleven female county school superin- 
tendents in that State. 





The matter of establishing an Episcopal Church 
University for the West and Northwest has been seri- 
ously taken up by the Bishops of Nebraska, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Western Michigan, Illinois and Fond du 
Lac, They met recently at Racine, Wis., and went so 
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far as to adopt Racine College as the representative 
educational institution of their respective dioceses, 
subject to the approval of its trustees. As this is 
something of an unexpected and radical move, the 
Church Journal, of New York, takes the alarm and 
wishes to know whether there is not some mistake 
about it. “It surely cannot mean,” it says, “that 
Nebraska College, St. Paul’s College, Palmyra, and 
Jubilee College are all to be given up? Andif Racine 
College is to be made ‘a Church University for the 
West and Northwest,’ and as such must necessarily 
have Lay, Medical and Theological Faculties, do we 
understand that Nashotah disappears, and that Sca- 
bury Hall is invited to disappear also?” 





President MeCosh, of Princeton, gave the Cin- 
ciunati Yale graduates, at their recent meeting, an 
interesting sketch of the relative excellence of the 
English and American educatioval systems. While 
recognizing the fact that the elementary schools of the 
United States bad always been ahead of those of the 
mother country, the latter, he said, was rapidly gain- 
ing on us, and had now such schools very nearly if not 
quite equal to our own. The collegiate system of 
England he considered very thorough. As for our eol- 
leges, he thought that the age of admission should be 
put at 16 instead of 18, and the primary schools he 
would have encouraged more than they are. To pub- 
lic benefactors he gave,this hint: that instead of found- 
ing the universities of Jones, Smith or Robinson, they 
should direct their benevolence toward the support of 
academies of preparation for college. This was done 
in Great Britain and in the Eastern States, and 
resulted in much good to the public. In England a 
candidate for any position under the Government had 
to undergo the most rigid examination according to 
the requirements of the place he sought, and no influ- 
ence, no matter by whom exercised, could get a man 
into the public serviee without that examination. 
The putting of educated men into public positions had 
a purifying effect on the civil service of a country, and 
the Doctor intimated that it might not be a bad thing 
to tryin the United States. As regards the general 
class of students educated at Yale, the speaker believed 
that they are fully equal to those of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, and Berlin, but that each year 
these colleges turn out a dozen men who stand higher 
in learning than the most proficient of our own grad- 
uates. 





Sixty-nine school principals in New York have 
applied to the Board of Education for an extension of 
the time for the study of drawing from 1}¢ hours per 
week to 5)}f hours. Probably they are convineed of 
the advantage of such a change by the practical re- 
sults of the drawing system in the Massachusetts 
schools, The recent exhibition of drawings in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, certainly showed that the time 
devoted to the art has not been wasted. Works were 
exhibited from the day and evening schools in the 
State, and also works illustrating the four years’ 
course of instruction in the State Normal Art School. 
Industrial drawings were the main feature, and many 
fine specimens were sent not only from Boston but 
Salem, New Bedford, Worcester aud other places. In 
the variety of her display, according to one account, 
Lowell surpassed all, and her schoels showed what 
none of tie others did—hurdreds of designs for cups, 
saucers, vases, tiles, and woven fabrics, that had ac- 
tually been applied in manufactures. The exhibit 
made by the Cambridge evening school was very in- 
structive, as it showed that a wast deal can be accom- 
plished in a short time, provided you have suitable 
rooms and materials and good teachers. It is claimed 
that this school] has rooms and other appointments 
much the best, for its work, of any evening school in 
Massachusetts. The New England Journal, speaking 
of the exhibition, says that no better work from simi- 
lar European schools was shown at the Vienna World’s 
Fair, nor a better plan of instruction, such being the 
testimony of different persons who were at Vienna, 
and who carefully examined the drawings and the 
plaus of instruction exhibited on that occasion. 





MR. ARNOLD AS A TEACHER OF 
RELIGION. 


i ge attention bestowed by religious writers 


on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s recent works—Litera- 
ture and Dogma, God and the Bible, and St. Paul and 
Protestantism—has been largely in the way of con- 
troversy. There isa great deal in these volumes that 
must inevitably call out vigorous denial and opposi- 
tion from most Christian teachers. Yet it seems to me 
there could hardly be a greater mistake than to class 
Mr. Arnold among the foes of religion or of Chris- 
tianity. And while it is as desirable as inevitable that 
many of his ideas should be subjected to sharp chal- 
lenge and searching cross-examination, it is no less 
important that by a fair-minded and receptive atti- 
tude we should succeed in appropriating whatever 
new truth may be contained in the writings of a man 
so able and so sincere. Mr. Arnold is the inheritor of 
aname identified with earnest practical religion and 
intelligent study of truth. He is bimself a man of the 
highest literary culture, and of uncommon natural 
powers, both critical and constructive; he is sensi- 
tively alive tothe tendencies of modern thought and 
life; and no candid reader can fail to be impressed 
by his reverence for moral ideals and the assiduity 








of his search for moral truth. The reader may feel, 
too, a certain isolation from ordinary humanity, an 
occasional lapse from the temper of ‘‘sweet reason- 
ableness’’ which he inculcates, and a seeming failure 


at times to consistently apply the principles of inquiry 


which he lays down. He isan author who especially 
requires an impartial and discriminating reader; and 
it may perhaps be accounted alike a mistake to aban- 
don one’s self with full surrender to his influence, or 
to assume the attitude of unbending resistance, 

The purpose of this paper is not to enter at large on 
the wide fields of discussion traversed in the books 
named above, but only to single out two or three 
prominent characteristics of their general line of 
thought which seem worthy of sympathetic consider- 
ation. Mr. Arnold emphasizes character, in the large 
sense of the word, as the supreme end of true religion. 
He finds it as the distinguishing excellence of the 
Bible that its grand concern throughout is with hu- 
man conduct; that historian, psalmist, prophet, and 
evangelist, all exalt the idea of right-doing, unfolding 
anoble and constantly widening conception of what 
right-doing includes, revealing the practical secret of 
attaining it,and setting men on the eager and success- 
ful pursuit of righteousness and holiness. This—says 
Mr. Arnold—the great theme of the Scriptures, is the 
great truth of human existence. Conduct is three- 
fourths of life. More than wisdom, more than beauty, 
incomparably above all external good, is the triumph 
within man of fidelity and purity and disinterested- 
ness Over passion and appetite and selfishness. The 
misinterpretation of Christianity, he earnestly con- 
tends, lies in. a construction of it which weakens the 
motives to rightness of living, and diverts the at- 
tention to metaphysical abstractions, or to profitless 
absorption in a mystical futurity. 

This insistence on character as the supreme matter 
seems to me to be beyond almost any other the fixed 
truth which is emerging from the deluge of religious 
controversy, tbe point where the best men of all 
creeds are being drawn into union and sympathy. It 
stands out with growing clearness and emphasis 
against all theories which in the vame of physical 
science deny to man a power to choose between right 
and wrong; against any theory of human develop- 
ment or the social order which empties ** duty” of its 
meaning; and no less it protests against any teaching 
which in the disguise of religion weakens the sanc- 
tions of conduct or offers any substitute for right 
living. On this subject men of very diverse intel- 
lectual habits and different attitudes upon church 
questions ure being drawn into hearty agreement. 
From all such the energy and vital power with which 
Mr. Arnold asserts the transcendent importance of 
character should win respect and sympathy. Nor is 
his conception of character a vague or barren one. It 
is vividin feeling, wide in its sweep of particulars, 
close in its application to the peculiarities of modern 
life. He uses the glowing phrases of the Psalmist and 
of Paul with fresh power; he gets deeper into the 
meaning of those pregnant ethical sayings of Christ 
whose full depth seems to be almost beyond fathom- 
ing. He brings the moral ideas and the very phrase- 
ology of ancient Israel home to modern individuals 
and nations, sometimes with sudden and startling 
effect. He writes the condemnation of France (Litera- 
ture and Dogma, XV., 5) in words whose weight is all 
the greater for their calmness, and for the sympathetic 
appreciation of the merits that cannot atone for the 
detbronement of conscience. In another passage (God 
and the Bible, I11.,5) be concludes a calmly-worded 
allusion to modern free-love theories with a swift and 
terrible sentence from Proverbs that strikes like the 
Thou art the man with which Nathan smote the un- 
suspecting David. 

We have spoken of Mr. Arnold’s insistence on char- 
acter as a point of union between him and the best 
men of all schools. Among these there exist, of 
course, wide and important differences as to the best 
“way of developing character and as to what consti- 
tutes its highest ideal. Mr. Arnold does not lay claim 
to any original discovery as to this great problem; he 
claims only to have apprehended the principles em- 
bodied in the Scriptures. His three books are very 
largely occupied with inquiry and discussion as to the 
true meaning of the Scriptural writers, It is in it- 
self net a little noteworthy that a man so far removed 
from the traditional and prevailing forms of Christian 
belief should voluntarily recur to the Bible as the 
record of the truths most vital to humanity, and as, 
when rightly read, a fountain of moral inspiration no 
less than a guide to the best philosopby of life. It is 
notable indeed that a man drawn by exquisite and 
fastidious sensitiveness to beauty into profound admi- 
ration for the Greek culture should most emphatically 
eward the palm to the Hebrew over the Greek race 
(Literature and Dogma, XL., 5), and exhort to the 
study of the Hebrew sacred literature as of the first 
importance. And here again we may well take occa- 
sion to assert for Mr. Arnold a place on the right side 
of the grand dividing line between Christian and un- 
Christian elements in literature. It is the false wor- 
ship of Greek gods—the enthronementof ideals of phys- 
ical pleasure as the true divinities—tbat marks the 
most immoral development of modern English litera- 
ture. As against all such influences, Mr. Arnold is a 
worthy representative of the serious, truth-seeking, 
goodness-loving Teutonic mind. However we may 
differ from him, and however much of his work we 
may look upon as unsound and transient, we must be- 
lieve that he has a good word for this generation, and 


that in the long run his influence cannot fail to be 
upon the right side. 
Some further discussion of his leading ideas must be 
deferred to a second paper. 
GrorGe 8S. Merriam. 
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THE REMAINS OF OLD ITALY. 

Cities of Northern and Central Italy. 
author of “ Waiks In Rome,” 
three volumes. Lllustrated. 

New York. $6.00, 

The indebtedness of tasteful tourists and would- 
be travelers to Mr. Hare has been very properly great 
since the first appearance of bis Walks In Rome, and 
was increased when Days Near Rome was published. 
By the issuing of his last and largest work, however, 
Mr. Hare merits more than the gratitude hitherto 
expressed, for his subject is not one upon which trav- 
eler or reader has hitherto been able to find a ,compre- 
hensive author. 

The term “cities’’ as used by Mr. Ilare is elastic 
enough to comprehend towns, villages, and even 
isolated buildings, bridges or ruins that merit artistio 
or historical interest. The number of localities to 
which attention is called, and the fact that to see them 
all involves the necessity of considerable travel, com- 
pels the autbor to indulge in more guide-book writing 
than can be congenial to him, but otherwise his method 
is the same as that which‘made his preceding volumes 
such delightful reading. His own task is merely to 
inake a verbal string upon which to arrange a mass of 
quotations which are always apposite and interesting, 
How abominably such work may be done is known 
by almost everyone who ever covsulted a guide- book, 
but Mr. Hare makes of his selections a text which is 
almost as continuous as it is readable, and in which 
mere rhapsody or sentimentalism is seldom or never 
mistaken for good writing. Well-bred people who 
fave not seen Mr. Hare's earlier works are likely 
to be staggered at finding the author’s first quotation 
to be from one of the works of the turgid and vulgar 
**Ouida,”’ but even from Quida’s novels Mr. Hare's 
selections are respectable and in good taste. 

The least time in which we can see Northern and 
Central Italy is, according to Mr. Hare, three and a 
half months. He arranges a single itinerary for the 
whole series, and the short time which this allows the 
traveler shows that a year is as little time as should 
really be devoted to this purpose by any one but a 
mere conventional sight-seer. Asthereader progresses 
through the author's pages he will in his mind gradu- 
ally extend the time until its limits are lost in the 
distance. And yet Mr. Hare says nothing about the 
famous factories that Italy contains, and scarcely 
apything about Italian agriculture or the people. 
Italy is nothing to bim when it ceases to be a museum, 
a dreamland, a country of the past. Italian unity, for 
which every patriot everywhere has apparently a 
warm heart throb, is mentioned by the author only 
with disdain. An old Roman bridge, a medieval 
castle, a single picture by Titian or Tintoretto, is more 
to him than the whole of ‘‘ltaly free.’’ He differs 
most couspicuously from the guide-book makers in 
that he has not a single picture of a hotel ora railway 
station, although he knows we}! enough the connee- 
tion of soul and body, for he is not above naming 
hotels where one can sleep comfortably and find 
wholesome food. 

These three volumes are full of engravings; many of 
them are mere sketches, but noteven the most careless 
of them fails to impress upon the intelligent reader 
the picturesque features of whatever scene is depicted. 
The illustrative matter is materially enhanced tn 
value by three excellent maps—one of the whole 
country which the author traverses with bis pen, one 
of Veniee and one of Florence. In the text full lists of 
noteworthy pictures, statues and carvings appear, 80 
that the book often becomes an invaluable handbook 
tothetraveler. This fact becomes the more apparent 
when we read, as we do in Mr. Hare’s introduction, 
that neither Murray’s nor Baedeker’s handbooks have 
taken note of many recent and important changes. 

The author’s introduction prepares most untrav- 
eled readers to change their opinions about travel in 
Italy and about the Italian people. He declares that 
in the northern half of Italy brigands, é. e., robbers, 
are much rarer tban in England, and that “any casa 
of aforeigner being attacked never fails to make a 
sensation which would be higbly gratifying to the 
feelings of any injured foreigner if it were accorded 
to bim in England.’’ He also warns travelers *‘ not to 
go forth ina spirit of antagonism to the inhabitants, 
and with the impression that life in Italy is to bea 
prolonged struggle against extortion and incivility. 
A traveler will be cheated oftener in a week's tour in 
England than ina year’s residence in Italy.” He also 
says that, ** Not to be disappointed in Italy as in every- 
thing else, it is necessary not to expect too much, and 
burried travelers generally will be disappointed, for 
it is in the beauty of her details that Italy surpasses 
all other countries, and details take time to flod out 
and appreciate.’’ As to the natives, 


By Augustus J.C. Hare, 
* Days Near Rome,” ete. In 
George Routledge & Sona, 


** Foreigners will find that (though the Sardinians and 
Milanese have, it must be allowed, very dirty habits), Italian 
men are generally courteous, brave, and high-minded, as 
they are almost universally handsome; that the women are 
as kind and modest as they are without affectation, and that 
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though the bugbears of Protestant story-books have cer- 
tainly existed, the parish priests, and even the monks, as a 
general rule, are most devoted, single-minded Christians, 
living amongst and for the people under their care." 


Except that, inspite of its three volumes, this work 
is not long enough, we find but two faults in Mr. 
Mare’s book. One is that the author, who always 
writes with taste and point, gives us more of the 
opinions of other people than his own. The other is 
that many of bis quotations are in languages which 
some intelligent American readers do not understand, 
Perbaps (though we doubt it) all English buyers of 
this book read Latin, French, and Italian, but there 
are travelled Americans, of cOusiderable culture and 
more taste and appreciation, who can read neither 
Horace, Ovid, Gautier, Ampére, Alfieri, or Dante in 
the original, and who will object, with good reason, 
against baving their train of thougbkt broken by para- 
graphs and pages in dimly comprehended tongues. 
This fault would be less apparent were vot all quota- 
tions from German writers rendered by the author 
into intelligible English. We are of the opinion that 
were the uext edition of the book so revised that 
nothing would pass the comprebension of any inter- 
ested reader the small outlay which would be vc- 
casioned would speedjly be covered by extra sales 
both in America and England. 


ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 

The Acta of the Apostics. With Notes, Comments, Maps and 
Illustrations. By Rev. Lyman Abbott, author of * Dic- 
tionary of Keligious Knowledge,” “ Jesus of Nazareth,’ 
etc. . 8. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.75. 

This volume has just been published, in advance 
of the Commentaries, of the same series, on the Gos- 
pels, that it may be available for students of the Inter- 
national Bible Lessons, which are now drawn from 
the Acts. The book is admirably adapted to the re- 
quirements of such students, as well as to most of 
those who are too old to attend Sunday School. 
Theologically, Mr. Abbott stands about midway be- 
tween the extremists among the liberals and conser- 
vatives. Miracles to him are as real as the Scripture 
record seems to make them; Christ is the Son of God, 
who, although he came on earth to be a sacrifice, came 
aiso to teachand tosetan example. That acceptance ot 
Christ is not, however, purely an intellectual process, 
or justifiable, as many teach, by fear alone, Mr. Abbott 
seems to believe, as may be judged by his treatment 
of that prominent example of a large class of converts, 
Simon the magician; he says: ‘‘Simon really believes 
intellectually the Gospel preached by Philip; he ac- 
cepts the creed of the Church; he publicly renounces 
his errors; he is baptized and received into Christian 
fellowship; he engages in Church work ;’’ and yet Mr. 
Abbott calls Simon’s conversion a spurious one. We 
do not find in the author’s pages anything about all 
the heathen going to destruction; upon the passage 
beginning ‘*God is no respecter of persens’’ he says, 
‘it clearly teaches that every man, whatever his race, 
education or creed, who reverences God and shows 
forth his allegiance by right doing according to his 
light, is accepted of God.” Again, ‘‘Two fundamental 
traits of character secure his approval, (1) a general 
reverence for and allegiance to the Divine being; (2) a 
sincere desire to show forth that allegiance and rever- 
ence by practical right-doing in daily life.’””, However 
liberal this clause may seem to some souls of the 
the stricter sort, it contains for others so distinct a 
warning that it cannot be called over-generous. 

The mechanical method of the book is that of the 
other commentaries, except that the notes instead of 
tbe text are in large type—a change which most eyes 
will eagerly welcome. The notes, all of which are 
written in the author’s most facile and pointed style, 
are geographical, historical, or theological, as the text 
may require. Each chapter has ap excellent prelim- 
inary note of considerable length. Maps and illustra- 
tions abound, and they are all good. New translations 
are frequently given im the notes where the common 
version is, by general consent, defective. The body of 
the work is prefaced by a gazetteer, chronological 
table, and a general introduction to the Book of the 
Acts. 

The author says: “The want of all those who use 
the Bible in Christian work is the same. The wish is 
often for a demonstration tbat the Scripture sustains 
the reader’s peculiar theological tenets, but the want 
is always for a clearer and better knowledge of Scrip- 
ture teaching, whether it sanctions or overturns pre- 
vious opinions.’”’ The want alluded to is well supplied 
by Mr. Abbott’s book: this voluine may fall into the 
bands of some who desire a fuller work, but even then 
a familiarity with the author’s method of examina- 
tion will generally prove of benefit. Many an enor- 
wous commentary is almost useless because its author 
writes to sustain a theory instead of to shed light upon 


_all truth; we can not discover that Mr. Abbott falls 


even once into this error. His book will be read with 
enjoyment and profit; it is by far the best of its class, 
eud it will not easily be surpassed or even equalled. 


PRESIDENT McCOSH ON DR. CARPENTER. 


In the May number of the Popular Science 
Monthly the President of Princeton College criticises 
the conclusions—opinions, perhaps, is the strongest 
name their author would give them—of Dr. Carpenter 
upon the nature of mental power and action. Dr. 
Carpenter is a famous English physiologist, who for a 
time led that party of scientists which believes the 
brain to be the medium, if not the originator, of all men- 
tal action, The more speculative of his party having 





abandoned him and followed Tyndall in the belief 
that matter generates all life and action, Dr. Carpenter 
administered some words of caution which approached 
nearly to rebuke: he, more than any of his old con- 
freres, insists upon demonstration, and his theories, 
when beyond the reach of demonstration, are based 
only upon the strongest probabilities. It would seem 
that such a man was doing invaluable service to both 
supernaturalists and materialists, for honest thinkers 
who arealso unbiased und capable are painfully scarce, 
yet President McCosh complains of Dr. Carpenter be- 
cause his followers ‘‘soon find that they have very 
insecure focting.’”’ The cause of the insecurity alluded 
to is the inability of any one to remain upon Dr. Car- 
penter’s ground: they *‘ must either go forward and 
identify will, as they do intelligence, with material 
agency, or retreat so far back as to hold that there are 
maby other operations, such as the discernment of 
higher truth and higher goodness, which cannot be 
derived from atoms."". When the ground is looked at 
closely, no such insecurity can be seen to exist, for 
there are physiologists and psychologists who occupy 
both positions which Dr. McCosh sees only as alterna- 
tives; it is by no means difficult to believe, at one and 
the same time, that the will is of material conception (as 
theologians already declare the wilLof animals to be) 
and yet to believe that a bigher power directly and 
indirectly influences its developments. The work to 
whicb Dr. Carpenter has devoted himself is the distin- 
guishipg between voluntary and over-ruled action, 
and his very deliberation (not hesitation, as Dr. Mc- 
Cosh would have us believe it to be) promises demon- 
strations and theories by which the church may gladly 
profit. It is true, as Dr. McCosh says, that Dr. Car- 
penter’s views of the attributes of the mind sure inade- 
quate and insufficient, but they were not uttered as a 
completed system, any more than were Galileo’s an- 
noupncement of the motion of the world or Newton's 
statement of the existence of the force of gravitation, 
both cof which were demonstrated truths which uo 
system which would live could afford to ignore. 

The apparent cause of this criticism of Dr. Carpenter 
appears to be that he believes some opinions held by 
the Christian Church to be the results of mental * pre- 
possessions” and ‘expectancies,’ such as those through 
which the so-called spiritual mediums have reached 
the minds of many honest people. Here Dr. Carpenter 
finds himself in much and excellent religious com- 
pany; thousands upon thousands of earnest Christians 
do not believe that all the acts reported by the apos- 
tles as miraculous were the result of direct super- 
natural agencies, and do believe that an explanation 
of some of these upon rational grounds does oot belit- 
tle the intiuence or character of Christ and his teach- 
ings. Dr. MeCosh thinks, and correctly, that he 
discerns among scientific men a tendency to trust too 
much to * prepossessions’’ and ‘expectancies’; re- 
crimivation, however, is neither argument nor evi- 
dence. The gist of the article seems to be that 
the authenticity of all the miracles recorded in 
the Bible is necessary to the preservation of Chris- 
tianity; if this were true, which may be doubted, 
the Princeton president’s arguments, advanced io this 
article, would be less likely to help the church than to 
hinder it. 

NOTES. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. will soon begin the publica- 
tion of Mrs. Lamb’s History of the City of New York. 
The book will contain about 250 illustrations, and be 
published in about twenty-four parts of sixty-four 
‘pages each. 

In Methodism and Its Methods, by Rev. J. T. 
Crane, D.D., is discussed the mooted points in Meth- 
odist economy. The author prefers the system ag it 
now is, but admits that some changes in detail might 
increase its efficacy. Those interested in Methodism 
will find the book worth reading. (Nelson & Phillips. 
$1.50.) 


Rev. Charles E. Knox, author of David the 
King, believes that the best method of studying or of 
teaching the Bible is by biographical centers, and he 
has prepared thia study of the life of the psalmist in 
accordance with this belief. The events in David's his- 
tory are taken up consecutively, and by means of 
numerous maps bis career is regularly traced. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) 

That excellent little book, Suggestions for the 
Sick Room, should be circulated by hundreds of thou- 
sands. It is small, simple, distinct, and correct; it is 
not a complete hand-book for nurses, but it teaches so 
much more than is usually known even by affectionate 
mothers, and its author bas so clear an idea of the rel- 
ative importance of sick room requirements, thousands 
of lives may be saved through the spread of the 
information which it contains. (Randolph. 60 cents.) 


Griselda, a drama, translated from the German 
of Friedrich Hann by Mrs. Prentiss, is ably written 
and well translated. In addition to its literary attrac- 
tions and bandsome appearance it has the special 
merit of having been published expressly to be sold at 
the fair of that praiseworthy organization, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of New York. The 
price is a dollar, and few more sightly books are ever 
sold at so low a figure. 


Hebrew Heroes, by A. L. O. E. This little book 
opeps about one hundred and fifty years before the 
Christian Era, previous to the Roman invasion of 
Palestine. The greatest interest centers about the 
Jewish hero Judas Maccabeus, The customs of that 





early day appear faithfully reproduced. Few of the 
many books for young people which this excellent 
autbor has written are so eveutful and so brilliantly 
set forth by heroicexploits. (R. Carter & Bros., 75 ots.) 


A summer tourist cannot be expected to add 
much of permavent value to our knowledge respecting 
Palestine. But we consider In the Holy Land an ex- 
ception to most of its class—in the choice and quality of 
its contents and its elegant literary style. Dr. Thom- 
son’s careful observation, his evident learning ‘and 
good taste have produced a volume which includes 
the results of the latest explorations woven in with 
incidents of his own travel that will greatly interest 
and instruct the reader. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

Dr. Cuyler reintroduces to us George Washing- 
ton Moon's excellent little volume, The Soul's Inquirles 
Answered, The contents are arranged under dates 
for daily reading, and each reading consists of some 
common religious question, with scriptural answers. 
The alternate pages are blank; the editor suggests 
that they may be used for birthday records of friends, 
or as daily records of experience; he might have added 
the suggestion that they be used for the writing of 
such additional answers as readers may find for 
themselves. (J. Y. Crowell, N. Y. 31.) 


Col. Dodge’s book, The Black Hills, ia gazetteer 
guide-book and sketch-book in one yolume. The au- 
thor uses the fewest possible words to express what- 
ever he bas to say, and the consequence is that he 
leaves nothing unsaid. Would-be miners (excepting 
those with capital) will be discouraged by the informa- 
tion which Col. Dodge gives them, but tourists, lovers 
of the picturesque, and those who are concerned 
about the prospects of posterity a hundred or more 
years hence will find this volume quite interesting. It 
contains several maps and mapy lithographic illustra- 
tions from photographs. (James Miller, New York; 
$2 00.) 

We have seldom seen so able a historical con- 
densation as that which Mr. Edson S. Clark his just 
published under the title of The Arabs and the Turks. 
The prime object of the book is to show the need of 
the Christianization of the Arab and Turkish races, 
but the author’s work is so well done that it puts 
under lasting obligations many general readers who 
do not accord to missionary societies the kindly feel- 
ing and assistance which these institutious so well de- 
serve. There is no other book of similar size whioh 
is upon the same subject so lucid, pointed and reada- 
ble. All Sunday-school and circulating libraries 
should have it upon their shelves. (Congregational 
Pub. Soc., Boston; $1.60.) 


E. P. Dutton & Co. republish Dr. Samuel 
Osgood’s Hearthstone, a collection of essays which we 
hope may never be forgotten until they are replaced 
by a better set upon the same subjects. Fault may be 
found with what some people call the seberness of 
these papers; they are a little less sprightly in tone 
than the effortsof some of the later American essayists ; 
untortunately, however, lively writers seldom use the 
domestic virtues as topics for essays, and even when 
they do there is likely to be more words than under- 
standing. The Hearthstene and the same author's 
American Leaves contain more than enough strength 
and sense to atone for the absence of any desired phase 
of style, and their teachings were never more needed 
than now. 

Haunted Rooms, by A. L. O. E., is, we believe, 
over the fiftieth volume which has been given to the 
world under the above christening. The name of the 
book is not a fancy caption. It means just what it 
says. It describes a baunted house, not by ghostly 
figures and mysterious voices, but by actual beings 
taking advantage of the superstitions of the locality 
to prosecute the unlawful business of counterfeiting. 
Accidentally the retreat is discovered: reputations 
before unstained suffer, but the turns of the plot are 
very pleasing and happy. Ina brief preface, the writer 
announces her intention of devoting her remaining 
days to the missionary cause in India. She earnestty 
asks the prayers of her readers, and will doubtless get 
them. (R. Carter & Bros.; 31.25.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Reome 
0) thu paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly adv ising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oJ prices are ‘desirable in all 
cases. 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Abbott, Lyman, ee Ns vicccascecasiens Barnes, $1 75 
Allongé, Auguste, ** Charcoal Drawing.”....Hurd & Houghton. 1 09 
Abbott, Edward, * Paragraph History of the Revolution.” 


Roberts. 
Boutell, Charles, M. A., “* Arms and Armor.”’......... Scribners. 1 50 
Bancroft, George, “ History of the United States” (Centennial 
See 3) ae eee rr Little, Brown & Ca. 2 59 


Brackett and Eliot,“ Poetry for Home and Sehool.’ 
Bixby. J. T., tha an 


*.aPutnams. | 26 
a Knowledge.” — 
Creighton, Mandell, I'he Age of Elizabeth.’’..Scribner, 103 
Cellier, Robert Laird, oy Ze Essence of Christis —_—- ” Roberts. 1 25 
“Centennial Guide Books. New York, Phiia. and Washington.” 
Hurd & Houghton, each bb] 
Boston to Wa ashington.’ 
Ccoper, Susan Fennimore, * Rural Hours,” veoneneerte Putnams. 2093 
Cowles, Dr. Henry, * Notes on John.”’.........-.+2065 Appletons, 
Chaphu. Mrs. J. D.,"* Mother W est’s Neighbors.” 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. — 99 
Dele, R. W., M.A., “The Atonement.” Barnes. 2 09 
Day. Henry N., “L onical PERRI.” «occcvevscece -Putnains. 103 
Gilmore, J. H.. A.M.. he Art of Experien vinn Bros. 
Hann, Friedrich, “ Griselda.” Young Women’s Ch’n Ass'n, N.Y. 100 
Macleod, Rev. Donald, * Memoir of Norman Macle: vd.” 
Scribner. 4 53 


“N.Y. City gears of Education. 34th Report.” 
Newell, W. 3 er, . he Rescue.”.. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 9 
“ Phila. and via Mavi (Revised Edition.)..... Lip pincott. 5) 
Reed, Wm. B., LL.D., ** Memories of Familiar Be ew 


“ “ “ 






Hale & Son. 
Rand, F. &., Jr., “ Orchids and Orchid ouuee. " 
ra Spiritualism and Spirit Magnetism.”...Colby & Rich, Boston. 
Schtitzenberger, P., “ Fermentation.” ...........+.06+ Appletons. 


pa. have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 


Portfolio—Am . 8. 8. Worker—Science of Health—Atlantic—Cath.- 
clic World—Scribners—St. Nicholas—Little Wanderer’s Friend— 
Blackwood—New Engignder—Potter’s Am, Monthly—Kolectic. 
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Value of Accident Insurance, 

A UNIQUE and very striking statement of 
the substantial benefits resulting from acci- 
dent insurance is presented on our first page 
by the Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford. 
It is made up of facts, and not of theories or 
promises. About one hundred instances only 
are given out of a total of over 24,000 accident 
olaims which bave been paid within the last 
twelve years. It is worth while, perhaps, to 
state that the $10,000 cases are not all given, 
and that a large number of the $5,000 and 
$3,000 ones are not in the list. Tho average 
amount paid in death losses is about $2,000 
each, and on indemnity claims about $60 each. 
The weekly indemnity feature is worthy of 
special attention, as it covers a contingency 
unprovided for in ordinary lifo insurance. 
Fora yearly premium of $5 to $10 ona policy of 
$1,000, covering the risk of death by accident, 
any man whose occupation is not specially 
havardous also secures $5 a week in dase of 
accidental disability from business. So that for 
$15 to $25 a year, a clerk, teacher, mechanic or 
business man can not only insure his family 
three te five thousand dollars in case he is 
killed, but be comfortably provided for when 
laid up by accident; while $50 will go a good 
way toward compensating professional men 
for loss of business time. Men employed in 
mines, planing wills, on railways and the 
tike, must of course pay higher rates for the 
extra hagard. 

The Travelers introduced aceident insur- 
ance te this country, and has prosecuted it 
steadily, prudently and successfully, placing 
it upon a basis as substantial as that of life in- 
suranee. It has also carried along a good life 
business, having written over 24,000 life poli- 
eies. It takes no stock in any fancy or doubt- 
ful schemes, but writes all well-approved 
forms of life or endowment insuranee at very 
low cash rates. With solid asseta of over three 
and three-fourth millions, one-third of which 
is a surplus for the safety of policy-holders, 
with an excellent record and prudent manage- 
ment, the Travelers holds a fixed place among 
the soundest and best companies, and offers 
insurance of the best quality, and security 
second to none. It has already returned in 
cash to its policy-holders the sum of $3,000,000. 
Wo have merely indicated some leading 
points; the company tells its own story in a 
way both practical and intelligible. 








Two HIBERNIANS were passing astable 
which had a rooster on it for a weather vane. 
Says one: “* Pat, what’s the reason they didn’t 
puta bin up there instid of a rooster?” “ An’ 
sure,” replied Pat, ‘* that’s aisy enough; don’t 
ye see it would be inconvanient to go for the 
eggs?” 





**The Diamond.” 

’ As the diamond is the royal member of the 
family of glass, so the ** Diamond Spectacles,” 
every pair having the diamond trade-mark, 
have established themselves as the most val- 
uable of all inventions to aid failing or im- 
paired sight. Sold by our authorized ugents. 
Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden 
Laue, New York. 





By our OLD BACHELOR.—There’s no 
apecial style of engraving engagement rings. 
A spider’s web with a fly in it is a very pretty 
device. 





Colds and Coughs, 

Sudden changes of climate are sourees of 
Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. Take at 
once “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”’ let the 
Oold, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be 
ever so slight. 





Mosicat Nore.—In what key would a 
lover write a proposal of marriage?—Be 
mine, ah} 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy 
For full particulars address Bex 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





Poor MANn.—He was bound to be accu- 
rate, and he described the woman's costume 
thus: “She wore an elegant suit of some- 


thing or other, eut bias, and trimmed end- 
wise.” 





Art Phetography. 

G. G. Rockwood, 839 Broadway, New York, 
one of our longest established and best pho- 
tographers, has wisely reduced the rates as 
follows: Imperial cards, $6 per dozen, two 
dozen for $10. Cartes de visites, $3 per dozen, 
two dozen for $5. 





A SOLDJER of Marshal Saxe’s army, be- 
ing discovered in a theft, was condemned to 
be hanged. What he had stolen might have 
been worth five shillings. The marshal meet- 
ing him as he was being led to execution said 
to him: ‘‘ What a miserable fool you were to 
risk your life for five shillings!’ ‘* General,’ 
replied the soldier, “I have risked it every 
day for five pence.” 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





Tnk GENERAL AssocrATION of Iowa 
will meet at Burlington, py: 31, 1876. 
J. M, CHAMBERLAIN, Registrar. 





Drs, Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis 
eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





AYMAN who was up ina police-court, 
recently, gave bis occupation as that of a 
*“ conchologist,”’ and explained by saying he 
opened oysters at market. 





From N. Y. Express, March 29, 1876. 
A Curlosiy at the Centennial. 

A rare combination of form, color, and ma- 
terial is displayed in the little edifice com- 
pleted for !Messrs. Devlin & Co.. of this city, 
in the main building of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. The working people there call it 
the ‘* boss”’ case, and init are combined many 
truly artistic features. The architect, Mr. 
Sargent, of New York, and the owners, may 
alike be proud of the enterprise that projected 
and theskill that produced it The prevailing 
color is black, but beautifully relieved with 
gold, and in the cornice are red and blue asa 
ground work for gilt signs. The sides have 
immense single plates of glass set in frames of 
majolica tiles, and ythe rounded ends are 
furnished with windows in panels, and Gothic 
arches, while at either end of the roofisa half 
Moerish dome in glass. A beautiful carved 
sign surmounting the ridge of the roof, and 
eagles and brass ensigns from the corners, 
complete the ornamentation. Completely 
unique in its style, it is, as yet without a rival 
in any of the structures placed in the Ex- 
hibition. We congratulate Messrs Devlin & 
Co. upon a piece of work which is most oredit- 
able to the city. 





A WAGGISH CANDIDATE coming, in the 
course ef) his canvass to a tailor’s shop, 
**What we look for here,”’ said he, ** are moas- 
ures, not men.”’ 





Change of Firm. 


We call the attention of our readera to the 
new firm of Nichols & Co., clothiers, 256 
Broadway, successors to the well known 
house of Jessup & Co. The firm is composed 
of J. Nichols, member of the late firm of 
Jessup & Co., and J. L. Plummer of the old 
firm of same name. Mr. Jessup remains with 
the new firm, and will give personal attention 
to the manufacturing of new styles for spring 
wear. They are preparing and rapidly placing 
on their counters elegant lines of new and 
attractive styles of spring coats, and make to 
order in their custom department excellent 
business suits for $24 and upwurds, 





_N E Ww PU BLICATION 


THE 


Uncontradicted Testimony 


IN THE 


BEECHER CASE. 


Compiled from the Official 
Sources. 








With a Preface. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


8vo, Pamphlet, 25 Cents, 





Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
545 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


RECORD «th YEAR. 


UST READ Y—The second number (May) of 
J this wonderfully popular and attractive new 
monthly magazine and diary of important events 
and current miscellany. A capital number, full of 


» the very choicest reading matter, and a superb 


steel portrait 
Pies » conte, 
New Monthly Magazine, or sort of Reference 
Sorap-book. Being the monthly record of every 
important event of any nature,in any part of the | 
world, together with a selection of the choicest | 
current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. By far the most attractive and readable 
high-toned monthly magazine ever issued. 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, New York, 


of Moody, the great Revivalist. 


827 








VALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS. 


W YMAN’S TEXT-BOOK for the Piano, is a com- 
plete system of musical notation, guide to practice, 
etc.; the helpful hints to the pupil, make this werk 
an invaluabie one of its kind. Price 40 cents. 

COMIC OPERAS, for par-) i i 
lor performance, requiring | Chilperic. 
only three or four charac- 


ters, with full directions for } Rose of eaten 3 


scenery, costumes, ete. En 

glish words. The pape rand | ( Breaking the Spell. 
typography excellent. P. 

only one dollar each. J | Crimson Scarf, 


THE TALISMAN. 

BALFE’S last opera, complete, large folio edi- 

tion, printed from engraved lates, saoeeatialy 

bound in cloth, price $12. WM. A & CO., 
547 Broudway. ranch, jo nion 4 FON nN. Y. 


THE RESULT _ 





The Brooklyn Advisory Council 


OF 1876. 

TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 

Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 

A. S. BARNES & CoO., 

Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE CoPIES, 15 CTs.; PER HUNDRED, aall 











THE LEADING 


(IN BROOKLYN. 


Reeognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. 


Por advertisers desirous of reaching first-class 


umas of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION. 





BOOKS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
WAY, corner of 9th Street. A 
STANDARD, THEOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, 
1s uw furnished, and orders by mail 
solicite 


The Brooklyn ion, 


Home and Family Newspaper | 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON | 


patronage there is no better medium than the col- 


770 BROAD- | 
GREAT VARIETY 
JUVEN- 


|**~ DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair, 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


| §ILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


| Awarded the grand “ Gol Gold Medal of Progress,” 
| of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 

On ee Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institutey 
} Cc 


| Ne other Sewing Machine In the world 
| hasan ‘AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or aay 
other of its characteristic features. 
| Gorrespondence and investigation invited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
___— 638 Broadway, New York, 


OVINGTON 1 BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 

Wedgwoed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 

| sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegang 
| Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. 


| 246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y? 


and ‘No.1 122 State Street, Chicago. 





MER. SCHOOL INST.” isa reliable Edu# 

cational Agency of 20 years’ successful ox- 
| perfence in representing Teachers of known abili- 
ty to Families and Schools of every grade. Bulletin 
of Candidates for Autamn Session now in prepay 
ration. Explanatory Circulars for stamp. 


J, W. SCHEMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New Yerk. 


A. O'NEILL & 60. 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave. Corner of 20th St 
ON MONDAY. April &, 
WILL OPEN A FULL LINE OF 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


FRENCH TEIeeRe ROuNaTs AND 
Lospor ROUND HATS 
AND MOURNING BONNET 
FRENCH “AND a ai ase | CHIP HATS AND 


w Designs in FANCY BRAIDS. 
FRENC in ‘CHIP BATS, in an the New Shapes, 


£2 to B3. 
AMERICAN CHIP iA r s, in all the New Shapes, 
to 


8c 1.25. 
FINE ENGLISH ST RAWS. 
9c. to $1.95. 
| $2 Call and examine our Immense Stoek of 
STRAW GOODS, as it is the largest in the city, 
and most all of our own manufacture. 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH AND BONNET aw 
No. 9 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, yard, 
No. 12 ALL-SILK GROS GWAIN, ie. yard. 
No. 16 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, 2c. yard 
j-lach ALL-SLLK SASH RIBBONS, 440. yard; 
all shades. 
NOVELTIES IN 


SILK SASHES. 


SUN UMBRELLAS. 














THE CREAT 


~ Brooklyn Council. 


IN PRESS, 
AND WILL SHORTLY BE ISSUED. 


THLE 


Report of the Proceedings 


OF THE 


TZELD IN 
Plymouth Church, 
BROOKLYN, 

From Feb. (5, to Feb. 24, 1876. 


From the Stenographic Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS. 





Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $2 


In Paper Covers, $1.25. 
$1.60 and $1. 
Price. 


To Clergymen, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 





As the edition will be limited, orders should 
be sent in #t once to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





111 and 113 William St., N.Y, 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, | eaotes 


| amd selected with special care for re 


LACE Coops. 
CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURB LAO#, 
THREAD LACH, 
MADE-UP LACE GOOD 
OHILDREN'S LACE Ga APS, 
RUFFLINGS IN ALL THE NEW STYLUS, 


TIES. 


CASHMERE Ly AC E TIES, 
NCY LACH T ES. 
SILK AND LACE Tras. 


 ONEILL & C0,, 


21 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th st.) 


WILL OPEN 


' 

} 

| 

The largest assortment te be found in = cate 
| toad 


ms 
| 


3 


NEW DEI -ARTMENT 
| _IN THEIR NEW 8HOW-ROOMS, 
| MONDAY, APRIL 24, 


an entirely NBW and VARIED STOCK of 
» MISSES’, and 


CHILGHEN’S SUITS, 
UNDERWEAR. 


|_w aw re e beg to invite an examination of our Fing 
| Stock of 
LADIES’ a CHILDREN’S UNDBRWBAR, 

| ) Linen and Cambric. 
| FINE IMPORTED and HAND-MADE COR RSETS, 

= of “ae . _ en bones cs) LOW PRICES 

ne w 

| and will be offered at TRBMBLY LOW 
' 





H. O’Neill & Co. 


321 to (329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th Mth Ste 


Southward the Star of Empire.” 


The tide of Emigration has turned South. All 
those who wish to unite with celonies fer the 
; South, or wish reliable information of its Climate’ 

Soil, Health, Productions, Price of Lands, Wele 

comes, &., should send for the best Agricultural 

Paper in the South—a weekly of eight large octave 
| pages, like the CHRYTIAN UNION, at only Afty 


cents a year, Address 
' 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES, 


19 Marietta St., Atlanta, Goorsins 
T 00K HERE! LOOK HERE !— Draw: 
| Au instruments made aad finished in the nices' 
| and ae ya me oo aoe to any addres on, 
receipt of price, ddress 
| Box 7yl, Baltimere, Md, —— - 


| 
| 


> 


- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIII, No. 17. 











Alomouth Aulpt. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE desire, our Father, to draw near to thee by that new 
and living way which is open through Jesus Christ. It is not 
the way of fear, nor of doubt, nor of superstition, but of love 
and trust. We are children seeking our Father's knees. 
Reach forth thine hand and help us; for thou art afar off, 
and by nature we know thee not. Breathe upon us that 
divine influence by which we shall recognize God. Give to 
us something of that which is in thyself, that we may know 
thee when thou art present. Do not stand before us unre- 
vealed. May every heart in thy presence not mistake thee, 
but know thee for what thou art. May every one that be- 
holds thee through tears, this morning, hear thee calling him 
by hisname. May every one that is kept from thee by con- 
ecious transgression feel the power of thy nature, and the 
glory of thy grace drawing bim until he forgets himself, and 
is wrapped in love and admiration of thee, and lives in thy 
grace and mercy. May all those that are hindered, doubting 
until thou shalt reveal thyself to them by some outward sign, 
be surprised this day in thy presence, that their hearts spring 
forth to thee and know thee before even their understand- 
ings are awakened. May there be this hidden contact of our 
souls with thine; may we take hold of God, not by reasoning, 
but by love and sympathy. Oh! theu that shinest by the sun 
upon the earth and causest the vapor to arise and to seek in 
the heaven the power of use, soshine upon us that there may 
go forth from our affections those divine influences that shall 
act down upon our life afterwards again in multiplied bless- 
ings. We pray for divine insight. We pray for that sense of 
faith—that knowledge of the soul. Grant that we may be- 
hold thee in the heaven and upon the earth; and may we also 
recognize thee in ourselves amd in all things which are 
around us; and may we rejoice in thee. 

If there are those from whom thou hast been hidden, arise 
this day and shine upon them. If thou art near, and thy ser- 
vants know thee not, from any cause whatever, oh! grant, 
we beseech of thee, that there may be an interpretation of 
thee to them. If thou seemest to have gone forth from any, 
tay they hear the message sent back to them, Behold he 
goeth before you. Grant tnat every one may havea present 
Saviour; or, if the Saviour of any be absent, may he be one 
who is going before, and opening a path, and preparing 
to receive them. And we pray that more and more our 
life may be bid with Christ in God. While we are pilgrims, 
sojourning in this lower sphere, obedient to its necessities, 
and accomplishing its duties, may our higher and best life be 
too far above this world to be disturbed by its currents or to 
be tempested by its storms. May we have that peace of God 
which passeth all understanding—that peace which Christ 
breathed upon his disciples, and which he still breathes upon 
all those that will. 

Grant that eur life, this year, may be stronger and richer; 
that it may be more Christ-like; that we may have that hu- 
manity, that sympathy, that love of patience, that self-denial, 
that truth-loving and obedience which was in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. May we all, as he, evermore refresh ourselves, 
day by day, by cemmunion with the Father; and, as he, may 
we all Jook above the world, and dwell in the midst of our 
true associations, that our hearts may be where our treasures 
are—in the heavenly land. 

Grant to all in thy presence who specially need theo the 
mcrcies that are best for them—the relief, the consolation, 
the inspiration, the hope, the joy which thou seest to be 
profitable to them. May there be none who in their hours of 
trial shal! abandon their faith and desert their Saviour, who 
never has deserted them. Through good and through evil 
may they follow him, knowing that he will never lay a 
burdea upon them which he will not give them strength to 
bear. So may faith wrought in them through experienee 
grow stronger and stronger to the end. 

Make the kaowledge of thy truth.wider, more intimate and 
more effectual among men. May Christ's spirit more and 
more ge forth with law, and abide in institutions. May the 
spread of religion upon the earth be the spvead, not of su- 
perstition nor of bondage, but of liberty in the spiritual man. 
May thy kingdom come everywhere. Oh, grant that wher- 
ever the light of the sun shines from day to day, there the 
Sun of Righteoussgjess may shine with healing in his beams. 

Let thy blessing rest, we beseech thee, upon all thy 
churches, and uper all that in them minister the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ; grant that they may have an inward experi- 
ence of the truth which they speak. May they preach living 
truth from loving hearts. 

Everywhere may those be blest that to-day labor in word 
and doctrine, under whatever discouragements, with what- 
soevyer weaknesses of body, or in the midst of those that care 
nct for such as they. In thy providence care for them. 
Grant that upon them all may rest the power of God, with 
the refreshment of his promises; and may they who sow 
seed, going forth with tears, speedily return rejoicing, their 
bosoms filled with sheaves. May Jew and Gentile be gath- 
ered in; and may all the earth see thy salvation. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be praises 
everlasting. Amen. 


CHRIST, THE EMANCIPATOR.* 
“The apirit of the Lord is upon me, because he_ hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he bath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.”’—Luke iv. 18, 19. 


of Reem was substantially saying, ‘‘I am sent into 
the world as a deliverer and an emancipator.” 
This was the annunciation with which he opened his 
ministry. Upon such a day as this, when devout 
minds are turning to the scenes of Christ’s renewed 
life, just before he finished bis personal presence 
among his disciples, to remain afterwards only asa 








*SUNDAY MORNING, April 16, 1876. LESSON: Collective account 
of the resurrection, from the four Gospels. HYMNS (Plymouth 
Cullection): Nos. 255, 273, 243. Reported expressly for the Christian 
MJuion by T. J. ELLINWooD, 








power, it seems not amiss to go back to his own an- 
nouncement of the purpose of his appearance upon 
earth, and therefore of the career which might be ex- 
pected to start with power after bis resurrection, and 
after his ascension to the source of all power in 
heaven; and it is to Christ as an Emancipgtor that I 
sball call your attention. 

All the world bas been under one consciousness— 
namely, of limitation of power, either inberent in the 
individual, or caused by the restrictions of circum- 
stances, or by oppression from without; and to be free 
has been the aspiration of the world. The desire for 
liberty is not necessarily a desire for ungoverned law- 
lessness. It has been the misfortune of early days that 
men knew not the true sources of liberty. Nor did 
they know the proper instruments by which to secure 
liberty. Neither did they know how to hinder that 
which in its beginning is sweet and right from coming 
to disfigurement, and even to hideous evil. Therefore 
this universal desire for liberty and strength is net to 
be criticised by tke bistoric fact that men who have 
been made free have generally been—certainly in the 
early periods of the world—less excellent than those 
that were comparatively restricted. Tbe desire of 
men to be larger, to be more free from each other, 
without disconnection, to be more in the attitude of 
control over nature than of being controlled—this I 
believe to be a part of their God-implanted nature. 
The universal experience has been that this feeling 
has been rather quenched than kindled to a blaze. 
The world bas suffered from the hand of violence. If 
by government you understand the administration of 
justice, pothing is more melancholy than to trace the 
career of such justice, and see hew multiform a misery 
it bas been. I think it may almost be said without 
extravagance that the mischiefs of anarchy have been 
equaled by the mischiefs of government. Men in 
their attempt to deal with themselves and over their 
fellow men, and in their universal desire to govern 
well (fer we will accredit to the individual aad the 
government this desire) have administered in sucha 
way that their administration hag led to sorrow, to 
suffering and to sighing. The benefits have been few, 
while the mischiefs and the misery have been multi- 
form. 

Now, when the Saviour declared that his mission in 
this world was to open prison doors, to break bonds, 
to set captives at liberty, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord, he anneunced a doctrine with which the 
hearts of men were universally in sympathy. That 
was just what they wanted. Mankind want the 
restrictions and limitations around them to be de- 
stroyed. It is not merely the few that actually are iu 
dungeens tbat want it. Thousands are endungeoned 
around whom bo stone wall is reared. Men in general 
have a consciousness of being prisoners without actu- 
ally sbeing under military rule and ward. Men are 
bearing bonds, and are bruised, who are aot in the 
actual relation of service; the consciousness ef circum- 
scription, of limitation, and of suffering under various 
forms of bondage, is universal. Let us, therefore, 
speak of some of the respects in which the spirit of 
Christ and the revelations which he madé to human 
nature of the divine nature produced an enlargement 
of liberty and an increase of power among men. 

The very first essay which the Saviour makes toward 
the enlargement of men’s liberty wears tbe appear- 
ance of the oppesite. The very first blow which he 
strikes at tyranny is at the tyranny of sense and sen- 
suousness in the individual. Forif men are to be re- 
garded asthe apostle regarded them, as possessing a 
double nature—as having a flesh or animal nature, and 
a mind or spiritual nature; if in the spiritual nature 
resides inherently or prospectively all that which is 
characteristic of man as the son of God; if the life of 
wisdom, and of joy, and of hope, and of power, and of 
liberty, resides in the superior elements of manhood, 
then whoever finds himself submerged, as it were, in 
the animal relations of life, his physical attributes, 
his animal appetites and passions, being mightier than 
the impulse of his nobler nature, is in bondage—in 
bondage, it may be, to himself; but that is the worst 
bondage in the world. I may elude the taskmaster; L 
may break out of jail; I may escape my despotif he 
be exterior to me; but I never can run away from 
myself. If my master is in my appetite; if it be my 
bodily nature that is oppressing my spiritual nature, 
and holding it under, forbidding it to grow, making it 
subservient, bringing down the top and compelling it 
to serve the bottom, that is bondage indeed. 

This is precisely the condition which is ascribed in 
the Scriptures to universal human nature—the divine 
element in men struggling to attain a power by which 
it shall control the carth-nature and hold it in sulsjec- 
tion; and itis from this bondage that Christ becomes 
ao Emancipator—an Emancipator not merely of di- 
vine arrangement, special and arbitrary, but by in- 
troducing us into the higher course of nature; into 
that sphere in which, in our relations to God, we are 
acted upon precisely as iv a family children are acted 
upen by the living presence and power of a good 
father and a good mother. For all children are cubs 
and whelps; they are all little animals; and their first 
impulses are all animal; and that which draws them 
out of the animal and above it, and begins to develop 
in them seciality and affection and generosity and 
magnaminity and lovableness in their higher rela- 
tions, is the living example, the living instruction, the 
loving influence, the atmospheric power of the souls 
of the father and the mother upon them. So, little by 
little, they grow out of the things that are childish; 





they put them away when they become men. Thus 
we, through the power of a living example, or of 
living jinfluences, are taught by Jesus Christ. He in- 
troduces us to God as afather; andif we go to the 
father through him, and if he is a living and loving 
presence to us, we, by being taught to be in sympathy 
with Jesus Christ, are under the same conduct and 
under the same general instructive processes which we 
see employed in the lower sphere, and in a more limit- 
ed way in our own households. We are brought to a 
sense of the beauty, the grace, the sweetness, the 
power of the superior life in the soul over all the ele- 
ments and influences of the lower life. 

As soon as we have, by the touch of God’s grace and 
by the sympathy and personal influence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, been brought into such relations with 
God that the divine influence is more active in us than 
the flesb, than tbe physical life, then we have achieved 
a victory, and we have come to our liberty. 

This liberty develops itself in various degrees, and 
in various ways. Wesee touches of it here and there, 
where men are filled full of joy under conditions of 
body which would naturally tend to extinguish enjoy- 
ment and happiness; where men behold men that are, 
as it were, the very fdotball of fortune, that are denied 
the ordinary enjoyments and privilegs of life, never- 
theless flush with joy, full of inspiration, and giving 
light out of what seems to other men darkness, Tho 
heroes of life have been those men who have under 
circumstances of bodily discomfort and djsquietude 
maintained an example ef soul that impressed all who 
knew them with their superiority, and even with the 
divinity that was in them. 

The first step toward emancipation in every person, 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, is his receiving from 
the Saviour, from God through bim, and frona the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, such an influence upon 
the nobler nature as to give it asceudency over the 
lower. 

But this deliverance from the thrall of appetite, and 
from the infirmities of the flesh, is only one single 
element of emancipation. Christ delivers us from our 
bondage to secular conditions. The light and the life 
that we receive by faith tend to make, often do make, 
might always make a man superior to his circum- 
stances. This isa victory which is not often achieved 
as compared with the whole number of trials which 
aman goes through; for men to avery large extent 
are creatures of their circumstances. They are what 
they are by virtue of climate, of law, of custom, of 
occupation. They are for joy or for sorrow what they 
are by virtue of prosperity or of adversity. The 
much or little of outward things goes far to dominate 
the question ef buman enjoyment. Philosophers tell 
us that these exterior motive powers determine the 
man; and toa certain extent as a matter of fact they 
do; but as a matter of divine intent they donot. It 
is within the competency of every man, if inflamed 
with the divine power, not indeed to keep himself un- 
influenced by his circumstances, or unmodified by his 
surroundings, but to make himself in such a sense 
superior to them that he maintains his manhood not 
only in spite of them, but even by reason of them, 
working out through adversity and trouble what men 
in prosperity and in joy fail to find. Blessed are they 
who, where they have not the conditions of external 
joy, develop joy from their own souls, and rise supe- 
rior to all those ten thousand elements, all those ten 
thousand infirmities, all those ten thousand interrup- 
tions and distresses which belong to men in their re- 
lations to the physical globe and to the flow of time 
and history. 

That this is true is pre-eminently shown, not so 
much by those who are most obvious in life as by the 
poor, to whom the Savioursaid he came to preach this 
gospel. It is the peculiarity of the philosophy of an- 
tiquity that it came to the few who were enlightened, 
and left in the dark the great under-class; and it was 
the peculiarity of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
that it was designed to reach the great under class. It 
was not merely for the children of genius; it was not 
for those who were highest among meu: it was for the 
vast average of mankind. The influence which was 
emitted from the soul of the Saviour, and which he 
came to reveal and declare more largely than ever 
they had been revealed and declared before, from the 
heart of tbe Father-God, was one that took hold of. 
the poor, the weak, and the ignorant. To them he 
came; among them was he born; with them did he 
grow up. He lived dwelling with them, suffering for 
them, representing them. There be men who in gilds 
ed churches proclaim the gospel to refined souls, with 
pomp and circumstance, and look out of fretted win- 
dows with contempt upon the mass of heterogeneous 
creatures that are gathered here and there to listen to 
peripatetic revivalists that, with wondrous influence, 
instruct and enlighten; and these supercilious* critics 
pretend to be preachers of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
came into life through and from the very bottom of 
society, who had not where to lay his head, who died 
between thieves, and who represented the great under- 
class of men! 

Go not, except here and there, to those that ars 
largest and strongest, to see what is the em‘ncipating 
power of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; for where the 
outward battle is severest, there you are not to look 
for the ripest results and fruits of Christianity. Men 
who are in public life, men who are conducting oper- 
ose affairs in the midst of critical conditionsand trials, 
often stumble, and often are marred. Though we 
may see in them the revelation of certain great ele- 
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ments, after all, superiority to circumstances does not | 
belong to them so much as to the poor, the sick, and 
the needy. Commend me to those who bring up little 
children. Commend me to the congregation of tathers 
and mothers scattered throughout Christendom whose 
memories are shrines ungilded but sacred. Commend 
me to those needy, abandoned, poor, humble, uncon- 
sidered, who, having but little, are obliged to make 
their life up out of the invisible, and wait and hope 
for that which they long tor, but which they have not. 
It is by the side of sickness, and in the refuge of home, 
that we see the power of the Lord Jesus Christ more 
signally than in the street, in the halls of legislation, 
or in any of the conspicuous places of life. They that 
go forth from home, as many do, casting their fortune 
in the fiush of youth on the sea of life, and are be- 
trayed, and stormed by temptations, and at length 
make the port of their father’s and mother’s dwelling, 
dismasted, with every seam aleak, and, almost ready 
to sink, cast anchor in the still waters of home to 
live where there shall be forgetfulness of their wrong- 
doing aud where there shall be sacrifice,—I tell you, 
they are the ones to go to if you would see what faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ does. In these secluded places 
it is that you behold the effects of the example and 
spirit of the Saviour. It is in these hidden rctreats, 
more than anywhere else, that you see that disposition 
of Christ which makes men, in the midst of all limita- 
tions, and under adverse circumstances, strong, stead- 
fast, doing what the air-plants do that, having no 
roots in the soil, draw all their nutriment from the 
great air above them. 

This power is the power of being true to yourself— 
not in the ignoble sense of being sufficient for yourself 
by an undue consideration and over-estimate of your 
own importance, but ef being true to yourself by 
reason of your relations to Jesus Christ. Having long 
ago abandoned the expeetation that life is going to 
serve you, and baving long ago come to believe that it 
is in the nature and power of the Lord Ged to dwell in 
you and to inspire you, you havea power which the 
world cannot give, and which brings you into tho 
most sacred relationships. To be independent of life, 
and to control it by faith of the Son of God, who loved 
you, and died for you, and with whom you are to live 
and reign hereafter—that brings a man into superior- 
ity to his relations, whether he be rich or poor, bond 
or free, black or white, sick or well. Under all condi- 
tions of life where these elements exist there is this 
manifestation of power, and he who has it is more 
than his surroundings, and he scorns to be put down 
or to be awed by circumstances, or to succumb to 
them. When the choired voices of the heavenly 
sphere fill the air full of music, he does not care for 
the harsh notes of human derision. His soul is full of 
heaven and full of God; and by reason of the supreme 
gift which he bas received from the Spirit he is sspe- 
rior to his cenditions in life, aud is a prince even if he 
be in a hovel. 

Christ is an Emancipator in another way also. 
There is a power given to men through faith in him 
to set themselves free from the great source of those 
cares, infirmities and annoyances which chiefly afflict 
life. If pride be essential to a noble character—and it 
is; if the Jove of praise be one of the civilizing ele- 
ments—and it is; if both of these influences conjoined 
under right directions and inspirations tend to en- 
noble, to soften, to sweeten and to beautify human 
nature—and they do; on the other hand, pride and 
vanity in their corrupt forms tend to bring upon men 
in* the most acute ways many sufferings which afflict 
them—for our troubles are mainly of ourown making. 
He who is nervously sensitive to praise is in great dis- 
tress when he fears the withdrawal of praise or popu- 
larity. He who bas an intense consciousness of his 
own excellence and desert is continually hurried and 
annoyed and irritated by a lack of that respect and 
appreciation of which he has himself so supreme a 
seuvse. All the world are over-proud, or over-vain, or 
both; but he who has subdued his pride, and, by the 
love of God shed abroad in his heart, bas turned it to 
higher and nobler uses; he who, lacking nothing of 
sensibility to praise, yet believes in the presence of 
God, wauts praise only for supernal things, and dis- 
dains the offering of praise for things meager and 
mean and low or vile; because he sets his standard, 
not according to the current ideas of human society 
and not according to the ways of men who are un- 
illumined, but according to that higher and nobler 
manhood which was revealed in Jesus Christ—he is 
emancipated from this universal bondage. 

When once a man is set free from an unwholesome 
subordination to pride and vanity, more than half the 
cares that now chafe him like emery, and more than 
half the troubles that now beat upon him and annoy 
him, are subdued. Thus the Christian may be deliv- 
ered not only from the thrall of the passions and ap- 
petites, from the circumstances of life, and from the 
problems, ‘‘ What shall I eat? what shall I drink? and 
wherewithal shall I be clothed?” but also set free 
from a sense of the subordination of his thoughts to 
those of other men—from that rod of public sentiment 
which makes so many men cowards—which, while it 
helps when it helps, also hinders when it binders. 
There is no help greater, when it is rightly adminis- 
tered, than public opinion; and there is nothing that 
makes more cowards und feeble men than public 
opinion; but he whose thought is attuned to heaven, 
who asks not for miscellaneous and promiscuous praise 
but for the praise of God, and whose thoughts are of 





God, dismisses from his mind all lower things, al! 


a 





commercial values, all outward elements that beat 
upen the shores of his experience. 


Then one is delivered by the emancipation which is | 


administered through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
from that bondage to men which comes through want 
of knowledge and through superstition. In other 
words, the illumination that we derive from the Lord 
Jesus Christ is one that sets us free from ignorance; 
and in setting us free from ignorance it shuts the door 
out of which come the emissaries of mischief. So 


long as the world lasts, the enlightened head wil! be | 


master of the unenlightened head. You might just as 
well say that heavy bodies shall not fall through the 


air when they are let go from their props and hin- | 


drances, as to say that a man with a large head and 
ap enlightened mind is not superior to a man with a 
small head and an unenlightened mind. Knowledge 
dominates ignorance; and all through society the 
strong tend to control the weak. But it is not merely 


the want of intellectual knowledge that makes a man | 


weak: it is the want of that knowledge which comes 
by illumination througb the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Those lands in which there are the most equable re- 
lations among the people are the lands in which the 
Word of God, free and universal, has become the very 
staple. If you go to those lands that have had the Bible 
hidden from them, that have had no spiritual culture, 
that have had no grand ethics and moralities, there 
you will find widespread inequality, and every form 
of despotism of the strong over the weak; butif you 
go to those lands where, though philosophy and ele- 
gance and intellectual wisdom may aot reign among 
the people, their whole moral nature has been culti- 
vated in the truths taught by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
there you will find the most equal distribution of 
privileges, and there you will find that men are 
brothers more pearly than in any other conditions of 
life. 

Common schools are born out of Christianity; and 
being born out of Christianity they reflect Chris- 
tianity; for institutions that spring originally from 
religion afterwards become themselves secondary to 
religion as motive influences. The light that comes to 
us at night reflected by the neon is sunlight, only it is 
weakened; and it is very convenient and most useful, 
though it be less than the direct shining of the sun; 
and so there are a thousand institutions that spring 
originally from these influences that are set in opera- 
tion by Christianity in this world, and that once being 
organized and made efficient it becomes religious; and 
our schools, and all those forces which tend to general 
knowledge and to self-government, are semi or secon- 
dary religious influences, and are promoting that ac- 
quisition by which men shall be made relatively free. 

That which is true of ignorance is even more true of 
superstition. He that has his Christ through his priest 
has—what he has; but he that has his Christ revealed 
in his own soul has God with bhim—Immanuel. He 
that ls his own priest, and needs no other; whose altar 
is wherever his own heart is; who cam every day say, 
‘“*My Father’—what has he to fear? But the super- 
stition that binds men hides their God, sets them to 
worsbiping their own fears, and leads them through 
almost every range of temptation. He, therefore, 
who destroys superstition destroys priestly power and 
craft, and the worst form of bondage to which men 
have been subject. The bondage which men have been 
under to the State and to the government is not com- 
parable to the bondage which men, through perverted 
fear and conscience, have been under to the church, 
Religion has been the world’s blessing. Religious 
institutions, not always but sometimes, have been the 
most terrible curses that ever visited this world. It is 
just as necessary that men should be set free from the 
oppression or bondage of the church, and from the 
thrall of the priesthood, as that they should be deliy- 
ered from the despotism of the armed hand; and 
deliverance from this thrall comes through a personal 
sense of Christ, the Emancipator, making men feel 
that they are God’s through tbe Lord Jesus Christ, 
that they have access to him, and that they have it 
day by day. The influence of the indwelling Spirit is 
to set them free both from ignoranee on the one side 
and from superstition om the other side, or to break 
the power which comes from one and the other of 
ihese. I may say that there never will be emancipa- 
tion through all nations until it is an emancipation 
that comes frem an augmentation of the manhood in 
man. Youcannot make democratic republics out of 
iguorant and untrained men. Ignorance and the 
want of moral culture invite oppression, and necessi- 


tate it; and it is for men to choose whether they will 


govern themselves or be governed. If they will 
govern themselves, there shall be no other govern- 
ment; if they will not govern themselves, there must 
be another government. 

But while we seek to illumine the ignorant of Africa, 
and to breathe liberty again into the old nations along 
the Mediterranean, and look wistfully toward the 
great continent of Asia, hoping for the day when 
bondage will cease, and freedom will pervade the 
world, let us not forget that there is no liberty except 
that with which Christ sets us free. There is no liberty 
to men whose passions are stronger than their religious 


feelings; there is no liberty to menin whom ignorance | 
predominates over knowledge; there is no liberty to | 


men who know not how to govern themselves; and it 
is in that inspiration which comes from the Lord Jesus 
Christ that men are to find civil liberty in the end. 


So long as men’s hands are puny, and their wrists are | 


small, ‘there will be iron enough to make manacles, 


and there will be instruments with power enough to 
forge manacles for them; but when men, touched by 
the fire of the heavenly sun, grow, by virtue, to such 
strength that it is more than even tyranny can afford 
to forge manacles with which to bind them; when you 
have augmented the individual power of the race you 
bave destroyed the throne and the tyrant. The de- 
| structive force lies in augmenting the manhood of 
men—in making them more and more. That is the 
reason why joy has followed true Christianity—Chris- 
tianity seeking the welfare of the masses, ameliorating 
their condition, relieving them, enlarging tuem, en- 
nobling them, and giving them to themselves. You 
cannot oppress such persons long; and liberty comes 
with Christianity because Christianity develops aud 
| strengthens the mass of men. ’ 
On such a day as this, they, we look upon the risea 
| Christ as the emancipating spirit of the globe and of 
time, We study the causes in history of great changes. 
We seem to think that all the great movements which 
have checkered the world’s history bave had some’ 
direct and organic relation to the will of man; but 
above all human thought, and above all human 
arrangement, there has been, from the begiuning of 
time, a course of things. There has been a current on 
which nations have drifted. There has been a ten- 
dency coming down from the earliest days. There bas 
been, in other werds, a divine purpose moving upon 
the world, and shaping the destiny of nations, and car- 
rying things forward toward some bright future mil- 
lennial day; and Christ, when be came and declared 
himself te be the divine Emancipator, only gave a 
name and characterization to that which had been seen 
moving through the ages upon tho face ef the deep. 
Without, however, going into further applications 
of a general nature, let me, on such a day as this, bring 
the matter heme to you in a more personal way. 
What is this Christ, the Emaucipator, to yeu? Fron 
what has he set you free? In what degree are you 
conscious that he has not only ruled over you but ena- 
bled you to rule over yourself? And where are the 
subdued enemies in your own nature to which you can 
now point, saying, ‘‘ By the grace of God I have over- 
come these enemies’’? When Paul went raging to 
Damascus, following au inflamed, misleading oon- 
science, we saw pride in its more aggravated and 
malign form. When he had received the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and his whole nature was sweetened 
by the love of Jesus Christ, we saw pride in its most 
charming form: and if then he had been asked, *“*‘ What 
bas Christ done for you?” he would have said, “1 was 
in bondage to myself; I was in bondage to my passions 
and pride; but 1 am made free from that bondage. L 
now live, pot by my lower self, but by faith in the Son 
of God. The life that I now live is not the flesh life: I 
live by faith in Him who gave bimself for me.” Has 
there been any such faith in you—everyone of you? 
Have you gained the ascendency over your appe- 
tites and passions—everyone of you? [n your 
strifes with your animal propensities have you 
achieved victories—everyone of you? Are you con- 
scious that by your faith and belief in the Lord Jesus 
Christ you have made such advances that.you can say, 
“Christ has been an Emancipator to me’’? Oh, ye of 
a quick and fiery temper, can you rise among your 
brethren and eay, ‘‘ You know how inflammable I have 
been; you know the strife that I have undergone; and 
I bear witness before you and before God that Jesus 
has emancipated me from the thrall of my flery tem- 
per’’?) How mapy of you can rise in the midst of men 
who know your way of life, and say, ‘‘ My brethren, [ 
have been tempted to avarice, to gather and to 
keep has been the law of my under-life, and it has 
been the enemy of my upper life; but I have, by the 
faith of Jesus Christ, clad in the panoply of the Gospel 
of love, met that enemy and he is under my feet; and 
Icall you to witness that I have been emancipated 
from the demon of avarice’? How many of you can 
make such a statement as that? How many of you 
can rise in the midst of your brethren and say, ‘I was 
cold; I considered primarily the things that belonged 
to myself; I seemed to myself to be the most wonder- 
ful creation of God; and my heartless pride and self- 
consideration I have by the inspiration of the spirit of 
Christ Jesus been enabled to overcome; and that ua- 
ture of mine which was so like a naked rock is now so 
disintegrated and soil-covered that all over it, from 
the base to the summit, vines and shrubs and flowers 
grow’’? And how many of you, saying it, shall see the 
| ay mpathetic eye, and hear the approving word of 
those who have known you most and best? How 
many of you can say, “I that was like a reed shaken 
| by the wind, I that was so sensitive to praise that a 
| whisper on the right or on the left set ‘my tremulous 
soul all a shiver—I have learned by faith in Jesus 
Christ to be superior to that sensitiveness, and I have 
received from him such strength and such emancipa- 
tion that now I am free’? How many of you have 
been made free from an inordinate affection? How 
many of you have been made free from a carnal am- 
bition?) How many of you have been made free from 
mean, envious, jealous ways? How many of you have 
been made free from stinginess? How many of you 
have been made free from selfishness in a thousand 
forms? How many of you have been made free from 
self-seeking and arrogance? How many of you have 
| been made freefrom all those hateful distemperatures 
of the passions which beset men? How many of you 
can say, ‘Since I have learned Jesus Christ, and he 
has come to dwell within me, he has beon my Libera 
| tor aud Emaucipator from these things?’ How many 
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of youcan say, “I used to be afraid for my children 

and for my own worldly estate, and every rumble I 

thought to be an earthquake which would shake down 

my possessions; but I have learned to lay up my 
treasures in heaven while I hold and dwell with Jthe 
abundance which God has given ine on earth. I am 
notin bondage to my circumstances any more. The 
life that I live in the flesh I live by faith of the Son of 

God’’? 

Oh, what votive offerings would there be if, instead 
of these flewers, sweet and beauteons, there should be 
a gathering, on such a day as this, of those who were 
approved among men by their purity aud noble lives, 
and tbey should each and all of them open, as it were, 
the garden of their souls, and show what plants of 
righteousness God had brought forth in their experi- 
eace by the insbining of his sun! What a wonderful 
celebration would that be! To-day, and appropriately 
enough, the great organ will chant forth its solemn 
harmonies. To-day,in many a magnificent cathedral, 
there will be loud-mouthed instruments; there will be 
processions and robed priests; there will be symbol- 
izations; and a great enthusiastic crowd will tramp 
along the nave; and all will rejoice to celebrate this 
Sabbath of the year. ‘Christ is risen,” will be on 
banners; “Christ is risen,” will be in every form of 
flower-weaving; and men will congratulate each 
ether, and will give gifts. 1 de mot disparage these 
things; but ah! there is, to the eye of God, on such a 
Sabbath as this,something more uoble than sanctuary, 
church or catbedral, where in the seul ef each one he 
beholds tokens of joyeusness, and symbols of victory 
over self, ever the flesh, over the pride of life, over 
fear, over ignorance, over superstition, by which yeu 
ean call Christ to bear witness te your emancipation, 
seying, “*Theu bast made me free, and I shall reign, 
and not be reigned over.” And if, im the secret con- 
sciousness of your own seuls, youn ean, either here or 
in your eleset, bring this witness to Ged, more than 
over the blazonry and pemp and grandeur of external 
exhibition will he and his angels rejeice to see the 
wark of Christ that has besn wreught ia your individ- 
ual souls, 

‘Christian brethren, may this be to you a great year 
of joy—a year of joy in the Hely Ghost. May this be 
to you a great year of peace—of peace in the midst of 
trouble. We bave been like the women. We have 
also, in our days, gone to find our lost peace—our 
Saviour; and we have said, ‘** Who will roll away the 
stone for us?” and behold, the stone was already rolled 
away. We have gone looking into the darkness as 
men look into tombs; and behold, in the very tomb 
we bave beheld angels. We have stood io the presence 
of the Saviour, with our eyes so full of tears that we 
did not know him, and have said, ‘‘Shew him to us: 
tell us where he is: he is dead; tell us where he lies;’’ 
and to us has come that sweet voice so full ef all ten- 
dervess, of all grace, and of all love, that it needed but 
the name to interpret his presence. We, too, have 
been filled with fears and with deubts when he was 
going before us, and calling us around him for nobler 
manifestations of his glory. 

Oh, then, let us, on such a day as this, in the memory 
of these experiences, invoke the presence of Him 
whose hands we need not touch. It is not needful for 
us to put our finger in bis side or upon bis palm; for 
his finger has touched every trouble in your heart, 
and every wound upon your soul; and by your sacred 
faith of Christ Jesus, in yourselves, in your house- 
bold, in your business, in the whole round and circle 
of the year, be ye free, emancipated, sons, not slaves; 
heirs with Jesus Christ to the whole glory of the 


‘rniversal state of God. 








Mamelon. 
By HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of Toinette, John Eax, ete. 








CHAPTER III. 

‘*4 WORD IN SEASON—HOW GOOD IT 1s!” 
ND that was all his lovemaking. He just 
kept coming and going as he had always 
done, never giving me another pretty word or a 
tenderer caress, calling me ‘‘Cousin Sue” as he 
had before and just being the same dear kind Paul 
whom I had always loved to distraction. I put 


on all the little artful ways I could invent to in- | 


duce him to play the lover, but he would not. {He 
would be just plain Paul and I his cousin Sue. 

So you may well imagine how surprised I was, 
when the next anniversary of the lovers’ saint came 
round, toreceivea valentine from my staid, matter- 
of-course, lover-cousin Paul. Although we were 
known to be engaged and had been counted the 
same as betrothed for many a year I was still 
something ofa belle in the country, and Valentine's 
day never passed without my receiving my full 
share of flattering and amatory epistles through 
the post. I had never had one from Paul, how- 
ever, and had never dreamed of his being guilty of 
such commonplace frivolity. 

I had started Peter, the house boy, right early 
that morning to the post-office a mile away and 
when he came back there it was with the others— 
jest a plain white envelope among the many 





quaint and elegant devices which others had sent 
me, There was no cupid or torch or loving legend 
visible upon it, but simply the honest manly 
superscription, 
‘*Miss Sustk Moyer, 
Mamelon.” 


No one would have dreamed it to have boen 
anything pertaining to love or St. Valentine's day. 
It looked like an ordinary every-day letter ; and as 
I did not happen to notice that the superscription 
was Paul's it was left unopened until all its more 
pretentious companions had been opened, read 
and commented upon by mamma, who, dear, 
delicate, loving creature, was almost as much in- 
terested inmy pleasures as I was myself. She had 
been a widow and in somewhat delicate health so 
long that I had become more of an associate than 
daughters usually are to a mother. Besides, she 
was not yet old. She had married young and IL 
was her oldest and only child. Then, too, she was 
one of those women whose hearts never can grow 
old. I can see her now as she sat that morning 
in her elegant morning wrap, with the wavy steely 
gray hair lying above her bread, low brow, her 
great dark eyes full of a soft tender light as she 
watched my eager vivacity and reached out her 
slender white hand for every epistle that had 
amused or interested me, —praising those that were 
tasteful, admiring the quaint and costly, and 
laughing her own low, gurgling, mellow laugh 
over those that were humorous.and grotesque. 

She had never said a word to me about my en- 
gagement with Paul—had nevereven made a re- 
mark about the ring I wore—but.a thousand tintes 
I had seen her eager looks rest upon us with un- 
told tenderness when we were together ; and I had 
never in my playful moods been unusually de- 
monstrative towards him in her presence that I 
did not catch her eye watehing in approbation, 
Paul had been her favorite always; froma lubber- 
ly boy to # great awkward man she had always 
petted him, and he had been much more of a gallant 
to herthantome. My dear, prettymamma! How 
many fine speeches I had heard him make to her 
while he had not one for me. Sometimes I was 
half jealous of her, as indeed I should have wholly 
been if I had not known that she loved me so 
well that she could love no one else better. So L 
knew that she loved Paul only less than I did, and 
would be supremely happy whenever she could 
eall us both her children in truth, as she had done 
in sport for so many years. I believe I thought 
almost as much of our dear mamma's delight in 
thinking of our marriage as of my own. 

When I had read all the others I picked up the 
white envelope which lay at the bottom and saw 
that it was directed in Paul’s hand. How guilty I 
felt as I opened it, that I had let the great, glaring 
trash hide this jewel from my eyes! It was only 
afew unpretentious verses signed with his own 
name by my ‘‘true Valentine,” indeed. I can 
never forget a word of those lines, but no one else 
would consider them remarkable—at least, no one 
who did not know and love my Paul. 

I could not help weeping as I read them from 
very joy, and could only answer my mother’s sur- 
prised, 

‘“Why, Susie, what is the matter?” by handing 
the sheet to her and burying my face in her lap 
as she read. 

Then we laughed and cried together over the 
rough halting lines and agreed that he ought not 
to be required to serve longer for his Rachel. We 
were old enough ; I was twenty and Paul twenty- 
three, and both had ample estates. Besides 
mamma was afraid that her heart-disease might 
carry her off and she should miss seeing our joy. 

‘““Of course,” she said, ‘‘I should not feel as if I 
were leaving you unprotected, for I know how 
strong and true Paul is; but you do not know, 
darling, how I long to see with my own eyes your 
union.” 

So we two loving women agreed together that 
my lover should be rewarded for the tender words 
of his first valentine by having the period of pro- 
bation shortened and an early day named for our 
wedding. 

He came himself in the evening. I met him at 
the door, saluted him with mock solemnity, 
ushered him into the sitting room and presented 
him to mamma as ‘“‘Sir Valentine, of Oakland 
Villa !” . 

He bore his honors meekly and asked me to go 
and ride with him, for the weather was as balmy 
almost as May. Oh! how happy I was during 
that long canter! I was sure he would ask me to 
wear the other ring soon and then I would give 
him his reward for his patient waiting and his 
words of manly love and tenderness in that sweet 
valentine. I had hid it in my bosom and my heart 








seemed to throb with joy beneath its pressure. 
But the ride ended and the night came and he 
had not asked me. I was provoked that he would 
not see how I longed for him to speak. I sang 
and played for him, and soon mamma pleaded 
weakness for once without cause that we might. 
be left alone. Then I plied all ny reserved batter- 
ies o1 gharms, but he would not yleld. He was kind 
and tenaer. I could see the love light dancing in 
his blue eyes but he was silent as the Sphinx upon 
the one subject which engaged all my thoughts. 
At length, while he sat holding my hand in both 
of his, I said innocently enough : 

**Don’t you think, cousin Paul, that I ought to 
have another ring ?” 

“Certainly,” he said as coolly as if it were a 
matter of every day occurrence, ‘* Ihave the other 
here ;’ and he drew the case from his pocket, took 
out the ring and held it between his thumb and 
finger. Then he took my hand as if he would put 
it on. 

‘*What !” I exclaimed. withdrawing my hand, 
‘You are not going to pet it on nov, are you?” 

“Yes, why not ?” 

““Why not, certainly !" said I, very much dis- 
appointed at his cool reception of the favor I 
had granted him. ‘‘1t might be well totry it on.” 

I laughed nervously in my vexation. I could 
have cried from bitter disappointment. I knew 
he loved me but he would not say so. I could 
not think be meant to pain me, but I was so sick 
for leve—for a sign of love. If he would only love 
me,—only show his love—say I was dear to him! 
So I held up my hand for him tetry on my wed- 
ding ring witA my heart full of sorrowand wounded 
love. 

‘Which finger shall I, put it on ?” he asked. 

‘* Why this one,” I answered pettishly,” as if you, 
did not know on which finger a wedding ring was: 
worn !” 

‘* Why, cousin Sue! you don’t mean——?" 

I thought he would faint for an instant, then 
the great, strong arms were wrapped around me, 
and I was folded to his heart, while kisses rained 
on lips and cheeks and brow, and hair—a blissful 
shower of lovedreps—till even my hungry heart 
was sated. 

Would you believe me, girls, the stupid fellow 
did not know that I loved him at all. 

He had heard me-say that I would never wear 
but two rings, a plain gold and a solitaire, and 
never thought of their significance. Se I had done. 
all the wooing at last. I would have been angry 
if I had not loved him so. 

It was too late then to waste any time in regrets 
if indeed I had been inclined to. If my lover had 
been slow in his wooing, he was eager enough to 
make amends new. 

So when May came with her lap full of roses, 
Paul and I were married, and I was the envy of 
many a fair girlin the country round, who came 
to see us united. If I was proud of myself, my 
husband, my home and all that surrounded our 
bridal, it was not to be wondered at. It did seang 
as if every circumstance whioh could tend to en- 
hance our happiness had conspired with every. 
other joyful event to crown ournuptials with good 
omen. Two broad plantations, lying side by side 
upon the splashing Dan, the broad bottoms, rich 
with unnumbered harvests, the rolling uplands 
crowned here and there with tobacco-barns grim 
and unsightly, but suggestive of a wealth of golden 
aromatic leaf which few sections could rival and 
none excel. Few would be wealthier than we, 
between the mountains, whose shadowy ferms 
hung soft and misty in our western horizon, and 
the sea, whose steady breezes came to us in sum- 
mer across the eastern low-lands. Two old 
families, closely connected but not of kin, would 
be united and two households already so closely 
joined that a new element in efther must have 
disturbed both would be still more closely linked 
by the marriage of an only son and an only 
daughter. If there was an element of happiness 
which was not found in our nuptials, no one knew 
it then. I verily believe there was but one, and 
that, alas! I did not know for many years after- 
wards. We had been playmates and friends so 
long, yet I little understood what a heart was 
being bound to mine by the responses in the 
marriage service, 

Our marriage made little difference with our 
lives. Unconsciously they had been joined for 
many years. Before that Paul had lived at Oak- 
land and visited Hickory Grove daily, now he 
lived at Hickory Grove and visited Oakland daily 
—that was all. Yet both were homes to us, We 
had no care, for Paul’s father attended to both 
estates and would have been much affronted had 
his son offered to relieve him of any portion of his 
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labors. It was a strange life we led. To our 
parents we were still children. They would not 
let us be anything else and I do not think we were 
anxious to dispel the illusion which those fond 
hearts, who had made us their idols for so many 
years, still threw about our lives. ~ They took the 
burthen of our future upon themselves and left 
us to bask in the sunshine of the present. 

We took no bridal tour, because, Paul said, it 
would be too bad to deprive these dear ones at 
home of the sight of our pleasure. So our lives 
went on unbrokenly and to each other and our 
parents we were still ‘‘ cousin Paul” and “ cousin 
Sue,” as we had been before. 





CHAPTER IV. 
PRE-ADAMITE,. 


T must not be supposed however, that we were 
idle ; at least, Paul was not. 

All up and down our river were the foot-prints 
of an extinct race. Our beautiful valley was 
studded with the relics of an age and race for- 
gotten, unknown, unnamed. Here in some far- 
away time seemed to have been the seats of 
empire of a race of beings unlike any other races 
or tribes who have lived within the kenof history, 
in the habits of life and action and surrounded by 
circumstances developing powers and necessita- 
ting a manner of life which no human knowledge 
of to day can parallel or unravel, a people display- 
ing only the arts of the savage yet erecting mon- 
uments whose durability and extent are the 
wonders of civilization. Flint arrow-heads, ham- 
mers and pottery cut from the solid rock are 
washed out by the river-freshets and turned up 
by the plowshare, in the bettom lands, year 
after year. In those old days the valleys must 
have teemed with myriads of this nameless Pace. 
Here they lived and fought and wrought, and 
from hence they disappeared before the forests 
grew or the Indians chose their hunting grounds. 

The corn grows rank and high in the bottoms 
year by year, feeding its freshness on the moul- 
dering antediluvians. It seems strange, but I 
have seen the fibrous maize-roots crowding the 
openings of a skull from which some famous work- 
man’s or warrior’s eyes may have looked forth, or 
filling the eavity in which some sage's brain may 
have throbbed before tradition found a tongue or 
history began to count the ages. Chief among 
these relics were several mounds found here and 
there along the river, and first among these in per- 
fection of form and preservation was one which 
stood scareely a bowshot from my mother’s home. 
It stoed upon the edge of the seeond bottoms, thirty 
or forty yards across and as many feet in height, 
in form a rounded sugar-loaf, and bearing in its 
very center an oak which was accounted the 
monarch of the forest for miles around, even in 
that region of wide-branching oaks. The summit 
and slope had been smoothed and seeded by my 
father and some smeller trees had been encouraged 
to attempt a growth in the shade of the great oak. 
Some rude benches had been placed about the 
foot of the oak and a rustie stair-case led to a 
quaiat summer house whieh was built upon the 
lower branches and crowned the trunk of the 
greatoak. Tended with care for many years this 
mound had become an island of leafy green amid 
the sea of grain which in the summer swelled in 
golden billows across the valley to the river's edge 
and had been a favorite resort for Paul and myself 
from ehiidhood. We called it Mamelon,—a name 
by;which it had been known for many generations 
in the country round. 

Paul had always been terribly curious about 
these mounds, and especially about our Mamelon. 
Heo had measured, estimated and speculated abeut 
it for years. Who built it? when and for what 
purpose ? seemed to be questions which rose up in 
his mind whenever he saw its green sloping sides 
or oak-crowned summit. 

Long before our marriage he had taken up an 
idea that he would know all that could be learned 
of that strange people, who had dwelt upon our 
soil s0 many years ago that none knew when 
they lived, whence they came, nor how or why they 
disappeared. So he gathered books and specimens 
of their handiwork, arrow-heads, hammers and 
spears and the curious discs with which he 
thought they played some game of chance or skill ; 
he opened some of the mounds along the river 
bank, cutting through them with great care, noting 
the position of everything, finding kettles and 
pipes and skeletons in all manner of positions 
and in all degrees of perfectness. So that Hickory 
Grove soon became a museum of antiquities, and 
one wing of it was an involuntary mausoleum of 
several distressed looking specimens of the mound 
kuilders, who had been carefully taken from the 





places which{ had known them so long and hung 
in articulated grandeur eaeh in his own individual 
box. So Paul became a man of science and was 
just as patient and earnest in collecting these 
curious things and in making surmises from them 
as other men were in what the} termed business. 
I must confess I liked it too. Not that I would 





me study them in a quiet way, by lecturing me on 
every pebble I picked up, I quit gathering them, 
or did it only by stealth—to avoid being shown 


| to be such an ignorant dummy as his lectures 


not have been glad if he had beeninclined to what | 


we call a more active life. I thought there was so 
much strength and manhood about my giantly 


| fane 


Great-heart, that it pained me right often to think | 


that the great busy world was going on and paying 
no heed to his life or thought. There wfs no need 
for him to labor, but I wanted the world to feel 
his powew. I was half sorry that he was not at 
the bar and would take no part in politics. It 
seemed to me that this work which he had chosen 


was only fit for his idle hours, his recreation and | 


not the sober business of his life. 

It was pleasant, though, to go with him and 
note how earnestly he worked, and how, even in 
these sports of his mind, he was so much stronger 
than others. How often I noted his shrewd 
guesses at the lives and habits of those old-time 
dwellers on our river bank, and wondered whether 
wy Paul would never come nearer to the present, 
never do anything grander or more practical than 
to guess how many generations it took to pierce a 
flinty hammer-head, or what was the use to which 
this vanished race had put a cuboid discus. It 
consoled me somewhat that he knew more of 
these things than any other, and I was proud 
enough when distinguished strangers came to 
consult him, to witness his excavations, to learn 
and wonder at what he knew of this self-buried 
and long-forgotten people. I was proud when I 
saw his name in magazines and read the articles 
which his busy pen produced, and was glad to aid 
him by making drawings of whatever implement, 
bone, or relic he desired to illustrate his writings. 
I was not, though, so greatly devoted to the end 
he had in view. His explorations smacked too 
much of the charne! house forme, but I delighted 
to be with him, and wandering about the fields 
and woods was but a continuation of the sweet 
boy-and-girl life of our unmarried days. His 
‘*hobby,” as I called it, furnished occupation for 
thought and a pretense for long rambles, without 
care and only the healthful fatigue which abun- 
dant exercise in airand sunshine brings. I count- 
ed it play. I was half sorry that my giant would 
waste his grand strength in sport, but if he would, 
was glad that he had chosen one so innocent and 
healthful that I could join him in it and be ever 
at his side, 

The predictions with which our married life 
began continued to be made in regard toit. All 
of my friends thought my husband a model, and 
it was a matter of general remark that we were 
the most satisfied couple in the world, as it was 
thought we had abundant reason to be, 

I never could get thoroughly interested in his 
relics, though, and to amuse myself I began to 
pick up and intersperse in his cabinet the pretty 
and curious stones which I found in our long 
rambles. I had never studied geology, and did 
not do this for any love of seience or from any re- 
gard for the rocks themselves, but just to relieve 
the ghostly array of yellowish-brown bones and 
skulls and relics of the tombs upon my husband's 
shelves. 


Sometimes my Mentor would discourse to me 
upon some fragment of roek I had picked up dur- 
ing the day, and though I lacked applieation to 
study and speculate as he did, I eame uncon- 
sciously to have considerable interest in a past so 
remote that the one in which he was absorbed 
seemed but as yesterday. So it came about after 
a time tbat there was an unclassified geological 
museum mixed up with the earefully arranged 
and labeled archxological euriosities at Hickory 
Grove. Paul used to intimate sometimes that I 
ought to study these things, claiming that I had 
a taste for geology. But I thought one scientist 
in the family was enough, and I loved much bet- 
ter to watch him at his work and let my thoughts 
play truant in the past which might have been, 
than vex my poor brain to decide what it was. 
My pictured stones, odd erystals, and quaintly 
worn pebbles were pretty enough to me, without 
trying to puzzle out how they became so. But 
men are so curious. They can never be content 
to enjoy things as they find them. They must 
know how they were nade and why; whether 
there are any more such and where ; and perhaps 
will end by trying to find or make or concefve 
something better or rarer. Women are called 
curious, but they have not half the curiosity of 
the sterner sex. I just did not care what theso 
things had been, and when Paul tried to make 





always made me think I was. He was so wise, I 
did not care to be any wiser, but did not like to 
have him think how little I knew when compared 
with him. 

I do not think he would ever have dared to pro- 
our beautiful home-mound —dear, leafy,. 
gieen-carpeted Mamelon—if the elements had not 
been in ieague with his desires. But when the 
lightning had blasted our oak and scattered our 
pretty rustic house, we knew—mamma and I— 
that it was fated. Paul had exhausted every- 
thing, far and near, except this mound. We 
knew he would not invade it unless we should 
consent, and we knew, too, that we could never 
withstand his entreaties. So we made a virtue of 
necessity, and mamma asked him one day why he 
did not make an excavation in Mamelon, pretend- 
ing—artful woman—that it would interest her 
greatly to see those quaint relics of a wonderful 
past taken from their original resting-place. One 
would have thought she was never so curious about 
anything as the origin and purpose of that mound 
and the race and habits of its builders—and I 
chimed in with a timely amen at every pause in 
her conversation. What inveterate deceivers we 
women are! I had no idea that mamma had ever 
dreamed that the mound was made for anything 
except evening reveries and moonlight flirtations 
until our irrepressible Paul began to fill his head 
and the house, and, as a consequenee, our hearés, 
with relics of the mound builders. Of course he 
needed no second invitation. Poor Mamelon was 
speedily cut and tuuneled and scarred into scien- 
tifie unsightliness, But, oh! what treasures he 
found within! Day after day the relics poured 
into the museum, and Paul’s face shone unceas- 
ingly with the rapture of discovery. In his joy we 
two silly women were more than paid for our loss. 

Thus the months grew into years, and Paul’s 
thoughts seemed to have all eentered on the ante- 
dijuvians and their works. Our lives floated along 
as peacefully as the hours of a summer's day, only 
I could not help a sort of dissatisfaction at his 
backward tendencies. In away I was ambitious, 
and it would always hurt me to think he would 
leave the bright, glorious present to delve in the 


forgotten past. 
(To be continued.) 





OUR CENTENNIAL PRESIDENT. 

A SOCRATIC DIALECTIC. 
By JoEL Brenton. - 
FTER strolling through the Centennial 
grounds the other day, two American oiti- 
zens, prompted by a similar mental suggestion, 
found themselves moving towards the shadow of 
Independence Hall. Each at length casually 
sauntered in for a brief rest, and, taking adjacent 
seats, drifted at once into a conversation on the 
politioal situation. They were knewn to each 
other by publie reputation. One was a singularly 
pure and promising young man, whose recent ade 
vent to manhood, and exceptionally fine culture 
and moral tone, predisposed him to think inquires 
ingly of what should be done to continue the 
greatness and maintain the fair ideal of our new 
Republic. The other stood at the direct anti- 
podes of this point of view, having served well 
his day and generation, and retired with honors 

that will go down greenly to his grave. 

‘‘T was just thinking,” said Juvenus, ‘‘ who it i8 
that is to begin, in Washington’s plaee, the sec- 
ond century of our government, with the same 
wise sense, cool caution and trusted experience 
that abounded in Washington. And, if we are to 
suppose he can be found, where are the Jeffersons 
and Hamiltonsand Franklins that are to surround 
and support him *%” 

‘‘Your thought is shrewdly pertinent to this 
place and time,” responded Senex, ‘‘and I wish 
from my heart that all our voters could be assem~= 
bled in this sacred hall, either now or during the 
summer, and put the question as seriously as you 
have done. And now, since we have ventured on 
so large a theme, may I ask what sort of man it is 
you think the country needs in this crisis; for, if 
we fail to get a Washington, as very likely we 
may, let us inquire what the qualities are thas 
should go in his plaee. We eannot deny—can 
we ?—that this man, whoever he may be, ought to 
have a distinguished civil training. Or, will it do 
to take some popular aecidental hero, who has 
won a series of battles, or performed a surprising 
mareh, or forced his way into a beleaguered city?” 

‘‘ Evidently,” said Juyenus, ‘‘ what you say can- 
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not be denied. 
training, and a long and honorable civil experi- 


ence. We should not think of taking the most 


skillful explorer, or the greatest living acrobat, to | 


put at the head of an astronomical observatory. 
These professors may be well enough in their 
way, but what inevitable confusion they would 
wake in the difficult problems and among the del- 
icate instruments that belong to the sky’s domain! 
And yet, such an absurdity would not be different 


He must have a thorough civil | 


| 
| 


| 


«from, or worse than, the one you have hinted | 


against. In fact, if our hundred years has taught 
us nothing else, it ought to have taught us this: 
that spectacular glofy is a poor substitute for spe- 
cific training in statesmanship.” 

‘What you say, Juvenus, is altogether true, 
and most excellently stated ; and, let me add, in 
partial continuance of your figure, that the pilot- 
ing of a nation which deals exclusively with moral 
forees is as much higher than the study of the 

* stars as the moral forces themselves are higher 
and more subtile than is the mechanism of phys- 
ics. 


If we should run the ship of State helplessly | 


upon shoals and rocks, with a master only in | 


physical prowess, what better could we expect? 


But I have another question, Juvenus, and I shall | 
| If Washington and Jefferson and Adams did none 


expect you to agree with me in this, too. The 
man we require needs a moral equipment as well 
as an intellectual one, does he not? I mean by 
this a good deal more than it at first seems to 
mean. He must be not only technically moral 


himself, but he must have a deep moral inspira- | 


tion. Let me explain. 
shall escape direct indictment. 


It is not sufficient that he | 
It ought to e| 


proof that he is not the man we have agreed to | 


seek if he habitually consorts with men of coarse 
and sordid minds; if he is over-fond of the turf 
and its associations; if he despises culture; if he 
chooses pleasure and to have his own way rather 
than the enthusiasm of a virtuous ideal.” 

“ By Christopher! who can think otherwise ?” 
said Juvenus. ‘‘ And he should be a man who has 
a considerate respect for public opinion instead 
of a pure contempt for it; he should also know 
well how to watch and weigh the utterances of 
the press, and not take the editorial from which 
he differs as a personal affront. He will remember 
that the maxim, Fas est et ab hoste doceri, was 
written for no one so much as for his own con- 
stant guidanee.” 

‘*Clearly then,” responded Senex, “from what 
you say—and I readily coneur with it—he ought 
not to be an obstinate man, one who is self-willed 
and headstrong. Nor should he think merely of 
his office. There are those who hold it as a sacred 
trust, an insomparable honor; and there are those 
who take it as their due and uco it asa perquisite 
end a plaything. If we go to the last category for 
our candidate, what think you would certainly 
ensue ?” 

‘*Moral confusion enough,” said Juvenus; ‘‘ and 
sworse than this I know not what ean be.” 

“Undoubtedly—nothing is truer,” answered 
Senex. ‘‘ We must assert, then, that this type of 
man would gever do for our Centennial revival. 
Such a one would fill the offices at once with his 
personal friends and favorites; the world would 
see the worst possible nepotism rampant, and the 
most stolid indifference to it. And when Musta- 
pha’s favorites were once seated, nothing short of 
amoral earthquake or cataclysm could get them 
out of office—nor would that, unless it came so 
violently as to threaten inevitable personal disas- 
ter to Mustapha himself. History teaches us, 
Juvenus, that even this disaster he would not 
himself find out: he would only be moved, if 
moved at all, by the fears and entreaties of his 
more discerning or timid courtiers. His appoint- 
ments, except when he might be impelled by this 
complex action upon him to retrace a false step, 
would be the laughing-stock of the country. A 
Chief-Justiceship, for instance, if he had it to 
give, would be hawked and peddled about as if it 
were of as little importance as the province of a 
pound-master. The Custom Houses and trading- 
posts, the Southern State governments, and even 
the Cabinet departments would be honeycombed 
with fraud. In truth, all the government trusts 
would be treated as the historic Jack Horner 
treated his piece of pie—as places where the main 
business is, 

“* To stick in your thumb 
And pull out a plum, 
And say what ae good fellow am I.’” 

** Most assuredly, Senex,” said Juvenus, ‘there 
is no way to conceive of this thing except as you 
do. But if this is the character of the home 
appointments of such a one, what sort of diplo- 
matists would be most likely sent to represent us 
abroad? Just think of the impression a vulgar- 
toned administration makes in its circuit around 





the world. Suppose, for instance, it should put 
at the English Court—a place which demands an 
ideally perfect man—one who should think the 
gravity of his office could be best maintained by 
gaming—as they do on the Western steamboats. 
And there are worke scandals conceivable than 
any we have yet named. Not only those which 
concern corrupt consuls—of which there would 
be many—and unworthy ministers, but I should 
eall it a scandal for a President to create, as he 
might, though it needs a pachydermatous one to 
do it, a high-salaried office utterly unknown to 
the Constitution and to law, even if the one it 
were made for, and given to, be so good a manasa 
iwinister of the gospel. 

‘**Let us pause a moment,” said Senex, ‘‘and 
admit that sordidness and vulgarity in high sta- 
tion are not much preferable to absolute crime, 
but that we must inevitably fail to catalogue the 
abuses that may flow from such _ parentage. 
Nevertheless, I may have been guilty of iniflam- 
ing your indignation somewhat too much. All 
that you name would of course be bad, if such 
things could happen; but having long experience 
in public life, where I have seen many deplorable 
things, makes me shrink from the supposition. 


of these things, let us try to think none of their 
successors can be inclined to them.” 

‘*By Columbus, I wish I could by any means 
think so,” replied Juvenus. ‘‘ But let me ask a 
question. Senex, do you suppose any President 
of so great a country as ours will ever be induced 
to keep about him as his confidential advisers and 
social companions men who make merchandise 
of the revenues for their own profit ; who divide 
the spoils with thieves, and who are compelled at 
length to confess a participation in crimes which 
involve ignominy and deserve incarceration ?” 

‘“‘Are you dreaming, Juvenus? Such things, 
probably, will never happen.” 

‘If they should happen, Senex, and the admin- 
istration should be on the eve of changing, would 
you then go among the thick-and-thin supporters 
of such a President for your next candidate ? 
Would not such a President, and all his respon- 
sible, near supporters be the ones we should by 
all means omit*in any future disposal of a high 
candidacy?” 

“There is no avoiding your conclusions, Juve- 
nus ; but why may we not keep the line of our 
argument within the range of supposable premi- 
ses? Your fears seem to me to be distempered. 
No President, or his near counsellors, I predict, 
will ever stumble into such judicial blindness as 
you conjecture ; but even if my assurance to this 
effect proves unfounded in some remote period, 
there is still another point of view to take,” said 
Senex. ‘‘We must remember that while parties 
which have been long and firmly in power are 
sometimes conspicuously corrupt, we have no cer- 
tain evidence that the party owt of poweris better. 
Virtuous parties, like virtuous persons, are fre- 
quently those that have had the smallest chances 
or temptations to sin. In a corrupt era, there- 
fore, we ought to notice whether the corruption 
really springs from the particular party in power, 
or whether it is a legacy of the time or period, 
and is ‘in the air,’ so to speak.” 

‘* Let us assume that it is in the air,” said Juve- 
nus. ‘‘Ought we, then, to excuse the party which, 
from having the political atmosphere in its con- 
trol, has illustrated corruption on the widest 
scale? Is the easiness with which sin can be com- 
mitted to be accepted as its condonation ?” 

Senex—One word, Juvenus. 
are good men in all parties ? 

Juvenus—I certainly do. 

Senex—And that there are bad men in all, also ? 

Jucvenus—That, too, cannot be disputed. 

Senea—How then think you it would do to 
take for our candidate the man who shall but 
represent the virtue of the time—that is to say, 
some man who is about equally acceptable to the 
better half of each party, and equally distasteful 
to the worse half of each ?” 

Juvenus—By Americus, now I think of it, Senex, 
that is just the type of man that we want. 

Senex—He would be a man not too conspicu- 
ously attached to either party. 

Jucenus—I should assuredly say so. 

Senex—Or, if connected with some party, he 
must be conspicuous for the bravery with which 
he defies its worst elements; for, what we must 
insist on is a conspicuous statesman and not a 
conspicuous partisan. 

Juvenus—In this case the senatorial cabals, the 
servile courtiers, and seedy ‘‘ war-horses” would 
have to stand back. 

Senex—If the man we choose should chaace to 


You believe there 





come from a family of traditional virtue and 
fame, and is, therefore, not only a statesman but 
the product of a family of statesmen, should we 
go far astray ? i 

Juvenus—Such a one I would gladly favor. 

Senex—It is understood by us both, is it not? 
that the Jeffersonian catechism, ‘‘Is he honest? 
Is he eapable 2?” ought to be the chief test now as 
it was a hundred years ago ? 

Jurenus—We have had many worse tests, such 
as, ‘‘Is he available? Is he so obscure that noth- 
ing can be said of him? or, Is he so truckling that 
the party can handle him ?” but I confess, when L 
think where both these ways lead to, that I 
greatly prefer the ancient style. 

Senex—We agree then, at last. 

Juvenus—In every respect. 

Senex—I have but one thing more to propose. 
As you are Gesignated as a Liberal, or Democrat, 
and I am known as a Republican, though each of 
us votes with more or less independence, would it 
not be well for us to go in some capacity to the 
National conventions—you to Cincinnati in June 
and I in July to St. Louis? 

Jurenus—We must do this certainly ; and let us, 
both there and in every paper and primary meet- 
ing which precedes these august assemblies, pre- 
cipitate and keep alive continually, in some 
manner, the terms and substance of our argument. 

Senex—You speak admirably, Juvenus. But, 
before we separate, permit me to ask if you re- 
member that passage in Dr. Johnson’s charming 
story, where Rasselas and Imlac the philosopher 
talked over together the qualifications necessary 
for the making of a poet? He was, you know, to 
have the highest possible degree of knowledge 
and culture, together with common sense, sound 
reason, and a powerful and acute mind. I only 
give the merest summary, you know, as I have 
not opened the book since boyhood. And as you 
remember, likewise, that Rasselas, after listening 
intently to this fearful catalogue of qualifications, 
burst forth at last despondingly in these words 3 
‘*Enough! thou hast convinced me that no hu- 
man being can ever be a poet.” Is not the diffi- 
culty of selecting a President for our great 
Republic nearly as appalling as the problem 
which bewildered Rasselas ? 

And, while Juvenus was assenting to this, they 
both left the hall, and I heard nothing further of 
their conversation. 





THE POETRY OF MOVING DAY. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


6 ENIUS,” said Aladdin to the obedient slave 
- of the lamp, ‘‘I command thee to trans- 
port this palace and all it contains to its appointed 
position in Tartary.” No sooner said than done. 
Invisible hands uplifted the house and the house- 
hold, swiftly and noiselessly carried them through 
the air, over mountains, valleys and seas, and 
presently, without somuch as a tremor or @ 
flutter, the sound of breaking glass, or the loss of 
a single treasure, set them down on the very site 
of their election. 

‘*Oh, for one hour of Aladdin and his wonder- 
ful lamp now!” may well be the exclamation of 
many a perplexed housekeeper on moving day. 
Eventful and dreaded day, to which hearts have 
turned with blended emotions of hope and fear, 
as the March winds have whirled the dust, and 
the April skies have brightened, and the tender 
time, sung long ago by the royal poet of the 
Hebrews, has come on apace. ‘ For lo! the win- 
ter is past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers 
appear on the earth. The time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land. Arise, my love, my fair one, and 
come away.” 

‘* My love, my fair one,’ has been distressed for 
months by some fault in her own hired house 
which vexes her soul. The furnace will not be 
coaxed or driven into drawing weil, or the paint 
is dingy, or the paper on the parlor walls a con- 
stant annoyance. There are no back stairs, or 
the neighbor's children are all boys, and their 
constant rushing to and fro over their stairway is 
no longer to be borne. The tumble-down build- 
ings over the way are not picturesque as vieyed 
from the near standpoint of the bay-window,— 
perspective is lacking. Or, best reason of all, the 
rent is too high, and the fluttering sign-boards on 
houses here and houses there hold out charming 
prospects of better accommodations for a smaller 
annual expenditure. Then, too, we are a nomadie 
people. The restless drop in the veins of our 
forefathers, which impelled them to resist oppres- 
sion and to endure the homesickness and the 
hitter privations of exile to a remote wilderness, 
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has not quite lost its power. It has come to us as 
a birthright. Few of us are content to grow fast 
to anything. The slow patience of the mosses 
and the lichens, the long abiding and rich matur- 
ing of oak and elm, are not ours. Rather, we 
desire to live as birds do, flitting now to this and 
now to that branch, resting upon occasions, but 
oftenest on the wing. So, whatever good times 
we may have had during the year or more which 
we have passed under a certain roof, or whatever 
sorrows may have hallowed the rooms, we are 
ready to cut loose from associations of either 
kind, and try something new. ‘The house is 
found, from which another discontented American 
is quite ready to remove, and we straightway 
begin our preparations for the change. 

Is there any poetry init? Is it not at best the 
very plainest of prose, like bread three days old 
without butter, like batter pudding without plums 
or sauce, like cranberry pie with the sugar for- 
gotten? Think of it, luckless man, whose soul 
has been harrowed again and again by the plow- 
share of adversity, which the fates have sent ta 
try your fortitude on the first of May. Remem- 
ber how the carpets would not fit, how the mirror 
was broken, how the bunch of keys was lost, how 
the oldest and the least respectable portion of 
your goods was displayed conspicuously on the 
top of the van; and how, as wearied and discon- 
solate you sought your pillow, you felt as though 
you had been swept by a hurricane, crushed by 
an earthquake, and submerged by a volcano. 
Can it be possible that there is anywhere under, 
or through, or around this thing a halo, a glam- 
our, or a floating sweetness of perfume which is 
akin to poetry ? 

Ask the little folks. Each child in the house, 
as he anticipates the May moving, feels some- 
thing of the joy which inspired Columbus when 
he set sail to discover a new world. His is the 
prevenient thrill of the explorer who goes forth 
to survey a hitherto unknown territory. With 
what care he counts his individual possessions, 
and with what indefatigable perseverance he de- 
termines to be the convoy of Madame the cat, 
who has an aversion to strange garrets, and who 
obstinately prefers the familiar ground of her 
present abode. The whole stir and bustle, the 
voices of the cartmen, the terrors of his mother, 
the general disorder and upheaval of everything, 
are fascinating to the child of eithersex. Little 
women and little men alike develop an extraordi- 
wary talent for getting into the way. They try 
to be useful, too. Their little hands are swift to 
take hold of every burden, and their willing feet 
are tireless in running errands. Arrived at the 
new home, they pursue investigations fearlessly, 
their silvery voices and clear laughter echoing 
through empty rooms and bare halls, and their 
sharp eyes peering into every closet, where haply 
the departing fanlily may have left some belong- 
ing which will interest these comers. The chil- 
dren, for the time, are emancipated from custom- 
ary restraints, since who can be expected to learn 
lessons or practice scales when the house is at 
sixes and sevens, and, like Noah’s dove, good 
order sees in the prevailing confusion no rest for 
the sole of her foot. 

The poetic side to the older people displays 
itself beforehand, and displays itself especially 
among the rubbish. How things which are of no 
use, and yet which seem too good to throw away, 
gather and accumulate on one’s hands as the 
years pass! Letters, for instance: who has not a 
half superstition about them, hating to throw 
them away or to burn them, because they are so 
like the people who send them that they seem to 
us almost alive? Shall we part with this sheet of 
paper, which conveys to us so large and so pleas- 
ant a share in the doings and plannings of oyr 
far-away friend or sister? No; we prefer a 
hoard it for a second reading, or a third, some 
day when we shall have leisure. By degrees our 
letters accumulate, and aftera year’s time they 
present the appearance of successive formations, 
as one, gazing ona piled-up mass of rocks, beholds, 
far below, the old red sandstone, and higher the 
trap, and, glittering on the top, the mica, with its 
silvery shine. Here are business letters in red- 
brown or buff envelopes ; here are square or ob- 
long epistles from ‘women who are diffuse and 
gossipy on a sheet of note-paper; and here are 
the smooth, non-committal, graceful and aristo- 
cratic cards of ceremony and invitation. No sen- 
timental soul ponders what to do with these 
without dropping, Wegg-wise, into poetry. 

There is poetry, too, in thinking of what may 
happen when we are moved and settled, when 
the pretty cousin has come from the country, and 
the sight of her rose-tinted beauty has attracted 





the notice of admiring swains. 


Who ever grows | 


old enough to lose interest in a love affair? There | 
will be change of some kind, we may be sure, if | 


we stay long enough in our newly-chosen abode. 
Imagination is pleased to invest the change with 
the hues of romance, and it is the poetry of it 
which helps us over the roughness of the first of 
May. 





ALADDIN’S LAMP. 
By Sister FRANCES. 


-* i E earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
and we are of them.” The great exposition 


| 





the Frenchman and the Spaniard. It is past 
finding out, her gracious unconsciousness of evil, 
her poise of fresh, youthful gayety. 

It is chiefly in the prestige, activity and rank 


| American women hold that visiting Europe and 


buildings, with all their glowing color and grace- | 


ful forms, some new conception of architectural 
faney meeting the eye at every turn, with their 
miles of avenues and glittering shafts and towers, 
seem more like conjuror’s work than the solid 
joinery of earth; and one fancies, turning away, 
that they fade into air again, the baseless fabric 
of anation’s dream. Something of this effect is 
owed to the silent work that Philadelphia has 
done. While Congressmen were squabbling and 
sister cities standing aloof and suspicious, she 
quietly raised the ‘“‘five millions” on the faith of 
herown good name. This quietude, so charac- 
teristio of the city of Penn, leaves us unprepared 
for the grand result. But much of the unreality 
is due to the airy lightness of the buildings them- 
selves, of which all the vast length and breadth, 
and even the assured solidity, are lost in grace. 

What acosmos there is already on the Exposi- 
tion grounds! It is fast becoming a polyglot city. 
The Japanese building, with its quaint tiled roof 
in black and white, and the Oriental finish about 
its every slab, is the center of an admiring crowd 
of American workingmen, viewing with critical 
eye the rich carving over the doorway of birds 
‘that will fly away.” Rumor hath it that all this 
dainty box was fitted together in the far Orient, 
and that now, in its erection, the traditions of 
Solomon’s temple are preserved. The Japanese 
carpenters, too, with all the sublime unconscious- 
ness of the East, working in their strange fashion, 
dragging the plane towards them instead of push- 
ing it forward, would almost seem to epitomize 
the difference between the old civilization and 
the new. 

The Swedish school-house in native woods chal- 
lenges the Massachusetts district school hard by ; 
while the Connecticut building, for all the world 
like a country store at Cross Cut Corners, looks 
askance at the Moorish pavilion, under whose 
shade the Spanish engineers are sawing and ham- 
mering too. 

Even the restaurants take on a picturesque 
effect ; and one has hopes for the future, of the 
wayside feeding places in travel learting, as all 
America will do, how cheaply, daintily and 
promptly the foreign luncheon may be served. 
There will be no need to go to Europe this sum- 
mer; in its rich completeness Europe comes to 
us instead. The Exposition is, in fact, a national 
kindergarten ; we shall learn color, form, adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and the use of all our fac- 
ulties. We are credited with a preternatural 
sharpness of our wits, and late developments 
show, indeed, a tendency to live by shamming 
and overreaching rather than by work. In archi- 
tecture, in furniture, in business and in polities 
cheap show prevails over solidity, the cunning 
pretense usurps the solid and the real. When we 
go to school to all the world, our visitors—begin- 
ning, kindergarten fashion, with the simple facts 
of every-day life—perhaps we may come to learn 
the meaning of faithful, honest work. We shall 
see handles that are meant to hold by, feet that 
are made to stand on, pillars that are supports 
rather than decorations. Instead of veneer and 
varnish we shall recognize the beauty that resides 
in undisguise in chestnut and oak and the yellow 
pine. Stuffs that will outwear a life-time will be 
brought side by side with our nine days’ wonder 
of ‘‘ bargains” and ‘‘ sacrifices.” 

It will be a fine school of manners as well. The 
calm dignity of the Eastern embassadors will serve 
as a glass for our commissioners to pose themselves 
before. And we can give some lessons too; for 
not in all things need we sit on the dunce’s bench. 
The inherent disbelief and flippancy of some 
European visitors with regard to women have 
already met with wholesome rebuke in Phila- 
delphia. Of course much amazement is to be 
excused to those foreigners whose only under- 
standing of young ladyhood is of a being chape- 
roned and duennaed whene’er she takes her walks 
abroad. Consequently the American girl, serenely 
shopping, visiting, promenading, unattended save 
by her own pure thoughts, is aconstant problem for 


Asia will learn the ethies of the new world. And 
this brings us to the Woman's Pavilion, as the 
latest expression, architecturally, of the new 
order of things. Perhaps of all the clustering 
buildings it has the least of fancy, and the most 
of solid, useful effect about it. With an absolute 
barrenness of exterior decoration, it has indeed 
been irreverently compared to two Saratoga 
trunks at right angles, crowned by something not 
unlike a bandbox. Evidently it was not built for 


| the Lady of Shalott, nor for Mariana of the 





Moated Grange. There is no romance nor fret- 
work about it. And its purposes are as solid. 

The Woman's Committee, recognizing that the 
old-time occupation of starvation-sewing is giving 
place to a host of other opportunities for the self- 
supporting sisterhood, announce at the outset 
that dress is not on exhibition there; nor indeed 
needle-work, except as it comes under the head of 
artistic. They desire to show what woman has 
been able to do, with all the limitations that 
social prejudices and the laws of the Medes and 
Persians have set to her working at all. Inven- 
tions, designs, scientific preparations, the tri- 
umphs of women-farmers, fruit-growers and 
gardeners, her works as artist and artisan, me- 
chanic or manufacturer, are solicited for exhi- 
bition. 

There will be a book to contain reports from 
all charities and benevolent institutions con- 
ducted by women; there will be photographs of 
such buildings, taken by women themselves. 

The severely practical Woman's Pavilion sets 
itself thus to the issues of the hour. This part at 
least of the great Exposition will not fade into 
thin air when the summer is over and the Cen- 
tennial rejoicings ended, but will mark, let us 
trust, with a beacon light a vantage ground for 
all the coming years. 

But if the Woman's Pavilion lacks the beauty 
which is the ‘‘perfectest expression of joy,” the 
Horticultural Hall is, and is to be, a joy forever. 
And yet Aladdin’s lamp has been busy here. It 
is Mamesque, Venetian, what you will, a picture 
from Tennyson, from" Keats, from Shelley. There 
are no words to paint it with ; the eye returns and 
comes again, from other domes and towers, to 
rest on this again. Within, the fair expectancy is 
more than satisfied; Italy and Florida are in the 
orange grove, and India in the heuse of Palms. 

And the Memorial Hall, another house tha® 
stays, is as consistently ugly as the Flower Hall 
is beautiful. Its eagles cower along the roof, 
their toppling wings sustained by iron rods. 
Liberty, that caps the pinnacle thereof, has a head 
like unto a pine-apple, and is apparently taking a 
step, not in the stately minuet, but in the madder 
and freer measure known as the German in 
dancing cireles, Dwarfed, as anything perma- 
nent would have to be, by the vast bulk of the 
Main Building that flanks it, it is not a pleasant 
in@piration, except as seen from the river. Per- 
haps, like the American Constitution, amendments 
will be permitted with it. Perhaps it is, after all, 
a fair expression of America’s work so far—roomy 
rather than lofty. Of the art-treasures it is to 
hold experts tell us that never before was such a 
wondrous show possible. 

It is a day’s work now to walk around and 
through the buildings; when they come to be 
stored with ‘‘every nation’s best” we shall have 
to make it a summer study. Already there is 
talk of sedan chairs and wheeled chairs, and a 
movable pavement that reealls the enchanted 
earpet of the Arabian Nights. Aladdin—his 
other name is Scientific Industry—is a busy fellow 
to-day. 





THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF GOD. 
YALE LECTURES BY DR. HOPKINS. 
LECTURE III. 

OD is affirmed by the Scriptures to be incom- 

J prehensible. Search as we may He cannot 
be fully known, either in His being or in His ways. 
Does reason sanction the assertions of Scripture ? 

This leads us to inquire why and to what extent 
God is incomprehensible. 

1. He is incomprehensible because His mode of 
being is different from ours, and just so far as it 
is different. It is naturally impossible that @ 
finite being should comprehend a mode of being 
of which he has had no consciousness or immedi- 
ate experience. Beyond this the darkness is 
utter, 
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2, He is incomprehensible, because, as revealed 
in Scripture, and as reason must admit, He has 
modes of being that do not come under those laws 
of thought which regulate our thinking in regard 
both to other beings and things. 
we deal with in our mental operations I divide 
into three classes: First, the laws of thought; 
second, the things thought under those laws ; and, 
third, things which can be thought of, but which 
do not come under these laws. 


was without beginning. 
also an absolute eternity. 


The materials | 
| eapacities of being rather than its modes, 

| cordingly, we notice his omniscience as the first 
| natural attribute. 

| from his omnipresence, combined with intelli- 


They aseribe to Him | 
He is not only from | 


know him asa being incomprehensible, but that 
is all we can know. 

Let us now look at what are properly the attri- 
| butes of God according to the Scriptural idea. 
Attributes properly express the qualities and 
Ac- 


This would necessarily result 


Omniscience is essential as a condition of 
perfect moral government. Hence we find it 
most fully asserted in the Scripture. God knows 
not only the things that are visible, but also the 


gence. 


day that we may wipeaway the tears of suffering from 
some one’s face that very day. If we are going to help 
the poor widow and those fatherless children, we must 
do it now. God has sent us here to make the world 
brighter and better, and to belp those that carry bur- 
dens. Some one said that the world seemed like two 
mountains, a mountain of joy and a mountain of sor- 
row, and if every day we can take a little from the 
mountain of sorrow to the mountain of joy we might 
be better and do better. ‘He that waters, himself 
shall be watered.’ Everyone of us should study how 
we can bea blessing to others. These people who are 
going round with your hearts sad and cast down, if 
you go to work and try to help others, then your bur- 
dens will be gone and the light will shine in your souls, 





thoughts of his creatures and their secret springs 
of action. He knows what is to come as well as 
the past and present. This the Scriptures assert 
without reservation, and with no indication of 
any suspicion that it can interfere with the free- | 
dom of actions foreknown. 

He is also declared to be omnipotent. This is | 
implied in the account of creation. No limits 
can be set to such a power. This attribute is profitable unto men.” Now, if I understand that pore 
early expressed and claimed by God. This was | t!0” Of Scripture, it means that you are to be a help to 
| the special attribute by which he was revealed to pcr yh ttpicne meanginy’ A ee se! fn. 3 Bt 
| the early Jewish patriarchs. All these attributes society ? I + wong that it is, Letwsée a at ies te 


| taken together constitute the Almighty One. keep it up, and I hope the time is coming, and I hope I 


everlasting, but also fo everlasting. It is the idea 
of a being inhabiting eternity. Such a being we | 
ean think of, but it is plain that we can bring | 
Him. under no law of succession or of time. In | 
shus stating the absolute eternity of God the 
Scriptures agree with the reason up toa certain 
point. The idea of eternity is evolved by the 
reason in reflecting upon the idea of time. The 
Scripture goes further than reason, and makes 
this eternity the dwelling place of God, in a man- 
ner, of course, incomprehensible to us. It is not 
thought that the idea of time necessarily gives 
that of being. 


According to the Scriptures, the being of God | 
| 
} 


“The great trouble is with many that we don’t get 
ourselves out of sight. We want to let the name of 
Christ be kept in sight, and let us work for Him, and 
| then we are ready to work for the Lord in any position. 
Now turn to Titus, iii., 8: ‘‘This is a faithful saying, 
and these things I will that thou affirm constantly, that 
they which bave believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works. These things are good and 




















Se, also, under the law of space, the incompre- 
hensibility of God to the reason is a necessity. 
The idea of space, no more than that of time, 
necessitates being. The Scripture goes further 
than the reason and affirms that the presence of 
God is co-extensive with this space. No language 
could be more explicit. The idea of infinitespace, 
dike that of infinite time, overwhelms the imagin- 
ation. As God is not eontained in space, but is 
commensurate with it in its infinity, He cannot 
be theught under it. 

We now come to the law of causation. This 
differs from the laws of time and space, beeause 
we certainly do get being from it, and by neces- 
sity, and being that was uncaused and without 
‘beginning. Adequacy of the cause to produce 
the effect is part of the principle. This law of 
cause is revealed to us in the perception of 
change. The very idea of causation implies that 
of change, as the idea of change involves that of 
causation. Before we have the idea of uncaused 
deing we must have that of a cause, and of the 
necessity of a cause for everything that begins to 
be. Knowing then through this principle that 
whatever began to be must have had a cause, it 
will follow either that there is something which 
never did begin to be, and so was uncaused, or 
that something came out of nothing. It is con- 
ceded that something now is. If it existed with- 
out a beginning, it had no eause. If it began to 
be, then it either must have had a cause, or some- 
thing must have come out of nothing. Here the 
choice is between an incomprehensibility and an 
absurdity, and no one can hesitate which to 
choose. Under the law of causation we know 
that there must now be being that had no begin- 
ning and no cause. ' 

By the law of time we reach unlimited duration 
in both directions, but that does not eompel be- 
jief in any being that endures. By the law of 
space we reach abstract and unlimited extension, 
‘but that does not compel belief in a being that is 
extended. But by the law of causation, making 
but a single and necessary step, we do reach 


‘being that never began to be and so was uncaused. | 


Matter and its changes have been caused by an 
uncaused being. Would sucha being be neces- 
sarily infinite? I donot know. If the mind does 
pass to absolute infinity of being at any point, I 
think it is here. 

Of being thus having no beginning and no cause 
reason would affirm that it could have no end, 
thus agreeing with Scripture in regard to the ab- 
solute eternity of God. 

In thus reaching being that is without begin- 
ning, without cause and without end, we reach 
an idea that stands by itself. In all our thinking 
it still recedes and forms the background. When 
fully realized nothing can call up emotions of 
wonder like those which arise in its presence. 
Some say that we necessarily know that such a 
being is infinite in all respects. Tome this does 
not seem to follow, and partly because duration 
does not seem to be an attribute in the same way 
that power does. To learn what this being is, in 
allits attributes and capacities, its extent and 
beauty and grandeur, its intelligence and power, 
its wisdom, goodness, joy, suffering, its possible 
combinations and their results, will be our busi- 
ness forevermore. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that we 
could not rationally empect to comprehend God, 
and that no finite mind can, so far as he cannot 
be brought under the laws of thought. We can 


- 


| Coneerning this conception of God so far as his 


natural attributes are concerned, I observe, 

1. This conception is not anthropomorphic. 
Complaints of this have been frequent of late, but 
so far as the natural attributes are concerned, 
the Scriptural idea of God is as far removed from 
this as any conception ean possibly be. The 
common and sufficient reply to such assertions 
as these is that this is accordant with the exigen- 
cies of human language and the modes of human 
coneeption. 

2. This conception of God is in harmony with 
the teachings of modern science so far as his nat- 
ural attributes are concerned. He is clothed in 
such natural attributes as to correspond with the 
works of God as they are now known. This was 
noticed by me many years since in my lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity, and it has hardly 
received the attention it deserves. Such a repre- 
sentation of God would have been impossible 
without inspiration. As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are the Scriptural representa- 
tions of the natural attributes of God higher 
than would be possible for unaided man. 


Aeligions Aetws. 


MR. MOODY’S FINAL MEETINGS. 


The Hippodrome serviees in New York closed 
Wednesday evening, the 19th instant, ten weeks from 
their opening. No special features distinguished the 
last days’ meetings from others beyond the call for 
contributions to carry on the work after the departure 
of the revivalists. This call was responded to with 
remarkable liberality, the amounts collected on Tues- 
day and Wednesday aggregating about $140,000, Part 
of this sum will go towards lifting the debt en the 
building of the New York Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and part directly towards the support of 
revival services. Tuesday’s contributions from single 
individuals varied from $5 to $25,000. 

Mr. Moody goes to Florida, and will possibly hold 
services for a few days at one er two points South. 
Those who are curious to know how he is supported 
eannot be satisfied beyond this, that friends see that 
he does not famish while he preaches. His ‘‘salary”’ 
comes in the shape of private contributions, 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Moody spoke on the 
subject of ‘‘ Works,’’ which he characterized as of no 
avail until Christ isaccepted. Passages in his address 
were as follows; 

‘Every Bible student loves to work. The Word of 
God inspires us to work. Paul said the love of Christ 
constrained him. Jeremiah said the Word of God 
burned in his bones. He fed upon it and it was sweet 
to his taste. If a man gets his heart full of the Word 
of God, he is not then interested just in one little cor- 
ner of the vineyard, but he will take a wide field of 
labor and interest. He will rejoice to hear of a con- 
version in any and every part of the world. He will 
be glad to hear of God’s work among all denomina- 
tions of Christians, among Baptists, among Methodists, 
amovg Presbyterians. The moment he hears the Word 
of God taught, he comes out of the sectarian world, 














| and is interested te have the cause of God advanced in 
His interest is not confined to | 
the prosperity of his own little sect, but it goes out | 


all parts of the world. 


toward every good work. .. . 

‘* A man was taken sick, and while he lay there, some 
one sent hima bunch of flowers. He said if he had 
kpown how much good it would do a sick man, he 
would have sent some when he was well. A great 
many do not know how much good they can do until 
they bave been tried, and have been tried to their sor- 
row. If we will look around us day after day we will 





find many a good thing to do. We ought to pray every 





will live to see the day, and I believe I will, when these 
wealthy men will be seeking investments for the Loré 
as they do for themselves. It will do perhaps for these 
ungodly men to accumulate these millions, but when 
& man has been redeemed by the precious blood of the 
Lamb and is jealous of good work [ think he ought to 
be seeking some investments for the Lord. Is this 
society a good society? Then maintainit. Keepit up, 
Look at the societies you have got m New-York that 
are just bleeding at every pore, suffering for the want 
ef meney: look at the churches saddled with debt, 
Many men are not willing to get into debt themsel¥es, 
but they will let the Lord’s work suffer. Now, if you 
want a good appetite and if you want to sleep well, if 
you have got money, I will tell you what todo. Send 
around a check to the American Bible Society for $10, 
000; send one to the Tract Society for $10,000; send 
around to Dr. Tyng to pay off the church debt. See 
how bis eyes brighten up when I say that. Here are 
some of these Presbyterian churches in the same fix. 
They would be very glad to have the debt on these 
churches paid off. They cannot work much for the 
Lord when they are in debt. Then there is the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association; they, too, have gota 
debt and want to work.” 

“These hard times are the{very best thing that 
could happen to the church. I don’t believe we would 
bave had such a blessing in New York if it had not 
been for these hard times. When men get their mill- 
ions and hoard them up, I think it is the very best 
thing that can happen to them to have the Lord come 
and take them away; and if a man maintains these 
good works with his money he will never lose it, but 
lay itupin heaven. People say that such a man died 
worth so many millions. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how much a man accumulates. He can’t die 
worth anything, for he leaves it here. He is not worth 
a penny; and so, if you want to save your money, lay 
it up in heaven where thieves cannot get hold of it 
Make yourselves rich by thus investing in these good 
institutions; maintain good works; keep your traet 
society, your missions. Wouldn’t it bea glorious day 
if, instead of our going areund begging for money for 
these institutions, we could just sit in an office and 
have men send checks around. I have got tired aud 
sick of going to men and begging for money. I hope 
the Lord of Heaven will stir up people so that they 
will be going around tosee where they can invest their 
money. The ministers can tell them, for they know, 
and you that have money ought to consult themas to 
what is the best investment you can make. I want to 
be rich for eternity, not for time. But how blind and 
short-sighted men are that are seeking to be rich jusé 
fortime! Men accumulate millions just to make the 
way to hell easy for their children. It is almost sure 
ruin for a child to be left in this world with money 
and nothing to do. You talk about the young ladies 
of this city whom you call so fortunate because they 
have got all the money they want and have nothing 
to do. It is unfortunate, I tell you, and they are 
ruined. I pity them from the bottom of my heart. It 
would be far better if they hadn’t a penny. Becare- 
ful, says Paul, that you maintain good works. It is 
goed advice. Let us take it.” 

The evening meeting was devoted to those who had 
become interested in their own spiritual welfare 
through the preaching and singing of Moody and 
Sankey. The main body of the large hall was filled 
by this class of persons—some 3,500 in all. To these 
Mr. Moody said: 

“TI want to call your attention to-night to one little 
word of four letters, a little word that I hope you will 
never forget. That word is ‘able.’ In the 4th verse 
of the 14th chapter of Romans we read: ‘ Yea, he shall 
be helden up; for God is able to make him stand.’ 
Many skeptics say that the young converts won't hola 
out; that they won’t stick. Bear in mind that yoar 
strength lies in Him, and in Him alone. Don't trustia 
your own power. Your only hope is in keeping olose 
to Christ. Don’t get discouraged if you happen te 
fall. It is no sign that a person is not a Christian if he 
falls into sin. When you are assailed by temptatiog 
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and the old nature comes up, remember this text. 
Christ will succor and help you. Live up to your in- 
come. Get all the grace you can, and give it out to 
others. Keep sbort accounts with God. ‘Short ac- 
counts make long friends.’ Christ is able to keep 
whatever we commit to him. He is able to keep us. 
When a little boy is attacked by another he runs off 
and gets his big brother to help him. So, when you 
are attacked by Satan, go to your Elder Brother and 
he will protect you. He is your refuge and strength; 
avery present help in time of trouble. Every young 
convert should go into the church and go to work. I 
don’t care what the denomination is, if the minister 
only preaches the Gospel. Some of the converts have 
asked me about going to theaters and balls, ete. I 
ean’t carry your consciences. I know that I couldn't 
do those things. Let Christ be your example. Of all 
things, don’t touch strong drink. That has been the 
ruin of many young converts. Give up your right 
hand rather than touch it. You are called to be the 
sons and daughters of God. Don’t disgrace the name. 
We want to get higher, nearer to God. I don't like 
these farewell meetings. I don’t like to say good-by. 
But I can say, as I once heard Lucius Hart say, ‘U'll 
bid you all good-night, and I’ll meet you in the morn- 
ing.’ May God bless you all.” 

Mr. Sankey closed the meeting with a farewell hymna, 
sung to the tune ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” 

For tbe present the usual noon meetings will be 
conducted in Assoeiation Hall. Meetings for young 
mpeai on Saturday evenings and for converts on Mon- 
day evenings at the same place. On Thursday and 
Friday evenings services will be held in Dr. Crosby‘s 
church, elose by on Fourth Avenue. 





The morning religious exercises of the Boston 
public schools are to include hereafter simply the 
reading of a portion of Scripture by the teacher, with- 
out note or comment. The Lord’s Prayer, ora volun- 
tary prayer, permitted heretofore, is now excluded. 





The time for holding the Triennial Convention 
of the Chicago Congregational Seminary is changed to 
May 10. Addresses will be made by President Bascom, 
of Wisconsin University, by Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, 
by Rey. A. 8. Kelzie, of Dowagiac, Mich., and others. 
The graduating exercises take place in the evening. 








Most of the Springfield (Mass.) churches have 
been cutting down their music expenses this year, the 
aggregate in the case of eight churches having been in 
1875 $8,225, while for 1876 it is to be $5,675. The First, 
North and South Congregational and State Street 
Baptist make no change in their appropriations of 
$1,500, $1,200, $1,500 and 3850 respectively. 





Livingstone’s explorations are already bearing 
fruit. The Presbyterians of Scotland, it has been 
noticed before this, have established a mission on 
Lake Nyassa; the English Church Missionary Soviety 
purposes to occupy the Victoria Nyanza, and now the 
London Missionary Society, Dr. Mullens, Secretary, is 
moving to fix a mission at Ujiji and Lake Tanganika. 
Mr. Arttington, of Leeds, offers $25,000 towards pur- 
chasing a steamer for the use of the mission on the 
lake. 





A graduate scholarship has been established in 
Yale Theological Seminary as a memorial of the 
late Mrs. Aurelia D. Hooker, of New Haven. It will 
be offered for the first time to the class which shall 
enter the Seminary in September, 1876, (and to classes 
afterwards), and will be assigned at graduation to that 
member of the class who shall be judged by the 
Faculty to be most worthy of it by reason of his 
scholarship and attainments in theological study during 
his seminary course. The person to whom the scholar- 
sbip shall be given will receive the annual income 
(8700) fortwo years after graduation, and will be ex- 
pected to pursue a course of theological study under 
the direction of the Faculty, either asa resident at the 
Seminary, or, in case he may prefer to do so, in Kurope 
and Palestine. 





Methodist conferences are the order of the day. 
Interest attaches to their proceedings this year princi- 
pally from the fact that in May the General Quadrennial 
Conference meets at Baltimore to settle questions dis- 
cussed in the district bodies. Two or three confer- 
ences have passed resolutions opposing the opening of 
the Philadelphia Exhibition on Sundays; in this 
matter it appears, however, that there is a standing 
rule of the Centennial Commission closing the grounds 
on that day. Whether it will be observed is another 
matter. The Philadelphia Conference, in protesting 
against the running of railway trains to Philadelphia 
on Sunday, also recommended to discontinue Sunday 
services at camp-meetings where special trains were 
made up to carry people to them, The New England 
Conference voted to request the General Conference 
to give the district bodies the power to choose pre- 
siding elders, and fix the number of their visitations, 
the power now being in the bishops’ hands. 





Sunday School Lesson for April 30th, Acts iii., 
1-11—The Lame Man Healed; for May 7, Acts iii., 12- 
26—The Power of Jesus’ Name; for May 14, Acts iv., 
8-22—Christian Courage. 





—Rev. Dr. James M. McDonald, professor at 
Princeton College, died April 19, 





—President Marsh, of the Pacific University, 
Oregon, is on East in search of funds for that lnstitu- 
tion. 

—Rev. James M. Whiton, of Lynn, has been 
ebosen prinoipal of the Willistou Seminary, at East 
Hampton. 


—Rev. W. W. Williams, of Georgetown, D. C., 
has been invited to become assistant rector to the 
venerable Dr. Tyng of this city. 

—Rev. Orlando Clark, Superintendent of the 
Iowa College for the Blind, died at Vinton, April 2, 
aged fifty. His native place was dieneva, Ind. The- 
ology he studied first at Princeton and then at Yale. 

—Rev. Wm. Kineaid, the new pastor of the 
Second Church, Oberlin, was installed April 12. Rev. 
Dr. Heacock, of Buffalo, preached the sermon. Rev. 
Messrs. Brand, Collins, Lee,’ Twichell and Dr. Morgan 
also took part in the services. 

—Rev. Charles G. Salter, of the Pilgrim Church, 
Duluth, Minn., has received dismission from his con- 
gregation, much against their will, his pastorate hav- 
ing been a successful and happy one. Rev. CG. A 
Conant, of Amherst, is likely to take his place. 

—It is announced that fifty ministers are needed 
to supply the vacant Presbyterian churches and mis- 
sion fields in Missouri and Kansas this spring. They 
must be men who are not afraid of work, nor to “ride 
a circuit’? composed, in some cases, of three or four 
churches, from five to ten miles apart. = 

—Mr. Thurlow Weed has been writing one or 
two letters in favor of introducing Samsou’s ‘** Beau- 
ties of the Bible’ into our public schools as a substi- 
tute for the Bible. This was a selection used years 
ago, and Mr. Weed’s recollection of its merits prompts 
him to propose it pow as a book to the reading of 
which in tbe schools no sect could make objection. 

—Hugh Miller's widow, recently dead, deserves, 
says an English paper, to be held in remembrance 
for her own as well as for her husband’s sake. There 
is nojstory of the kind more beautiful and impres- 
sive than that which tells of the courtship of the 
elegant, accomplished, high-spirited young lady with 
the slow, ponderous, and reticent stonemason of Crom- 
arty. She belonged to the upper middle-class in a 
small Scotch district, where social distinctions are 
very sharply marked; and she did what not one wo- 
map in a thousand in such @ community could do 
when she discovered that, under the homely garb of 
the working mason, there was a gentleman of God's 
own making, Whom she would be proud to have for 
ber busband. . 


General ANetvs. 
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MonDAY, APRIL 17TH. 

Extensive damage has been done by the floods 
caused by tbe breaking of a levee on the Mississippi 
River in Bolivar county, Miss.—The Senate organ- 
ized as a Court of Impeachment for the trial of ex- 
Secretary Belknap, who plead the von-jurisdiction 
of the court. Adjourned. The House debated the 
habeas corpus case and decided that Kilbourn should 
be surrendered. 

TuEsDAY, APRIL 18TH. 

The British Government refuses to deliver 
Winslow, the Boston forger, to the United States un- 
less it be guaranteed that he be tried for no other 
crime than that for which he is extradited.——The Bar 
Association appointed a new committee to investigate 
Charles O'Conor’s connection with the Forrest case, 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19TH. 

The Indiana Democratic State Convention 
nominated James D. Williams for Governor and Isaac 
P. Gray for Lieutenant-Governor. Delegation 
pledged to Gov. Hendrick’s hard-money platform 
favoring green-back circulation and opposing con- 
traction; investigations advocated; rebel debt not to 
be paid.—The House asserted the right to try Mr. 
Belknap. Trial adjourned to give defendant time to 
prepare a rejoinder.—The House of Representatives 
closed the general debate on the bill to transfer the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 20th. 

In the Senate Mr. Bogy argued in favor of the 
extensive use of silver coin: Mr. Sargent offered an 
anti-Chinese resolution; a bill to admit Mrs. Fitch's 
diamonds presented by the Khedive free of duty was 
passed.—In the House, a secret investigation of a charge 
against Secretary Bristow was ordered; the Indian 
Bureau Transfer bill was debated at length.—Diaz is 
busily engaged at Matamoras organizing his forces, as 
his partisans say, preparatory to a march on Monterey. 

FrIDAY, APRIL 2lst. 


The House of Representatives yesterday, by a 
vote of 139 to &, transferred the Indian Bureau from 
the Interior Department to the War Department; 
passed the Knott Habeas Corpus Bill; the investiga- 
tion of the allegations agaiust Mr. Bristow was ordered 
to be made publicly. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 224. 


The House of Representatives discussed the 
bill amending the charter of the Freedmen’s Bank.— 
A powder explosion in South Wales killed thirteen 
persons, 











Congregationalism, 


{From the New York Tribune.] 
DR. BACON'S REPLY TO PROF. SMYTH. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sim—I had no intention of troubling you with 
any contribution uf mine to the post-council litera- 
ture, but as Prof. Smyth's letter to me was published 
in the Tribune, Lsend you thisin reply to him. 

Yours respectfully, 
LionARD Bacon. 

New Haven, Conn, April 15, 1876. 





Rev. Eanert C. Smuytn, D.D.: 

My Dear Sir—‘ Life is short,’’ and I have many 
things to do in that little portion of it which remains 
forme. Il must beg, therefore, to be excused from re- 
plying in detail to all the particulars of your letter of 
March 29. 

You intimate that ‘‘the Andover proposition” was 
misapprehended by the late Council at Brooklyn. Let 
me suggest that perbaps the scope of that ‘ proposi- 
tion’’ was misapprehended—or, at least, not well com- 
prebended—by the church from which it came. We 
thought that what you proposed was a mutual coun- 
cil (mutual between the two churches), before which 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as a party respondent, 
should have a fair and conclusive trial, and by whieh 
be should be either acquitted or condemned. Allew 
me to say that I am of the same opinion now. After 
all your explapations, I cannot believe that you or 
your church had any thought of calling a mutual 
council for investigation with no other result than 
that of advising that Mr. Beecher should or should not 
be put on trial. 

But, waiving the question whether you or we under- 
stood the * Andover proposition” correctly, I think I 
may say that I understand what you pow mean. The 
‘‘proposition,” as now interpreted, proposes a mutual 
council, not for the trial of Mr. Beecher on a definite 
complaint with a complainant behind it, bat only fer 
an investigation with reference to the question what 
ulterior proceedings shall be had. What you now 
want is not a trial, but an inquest. Before such a 
council as you now propose, the complainant would 
be your church, and the respondent would be, not Mr. 
Beecher, but the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. The 
question legitimately before that council would not 
be—could not be—whetber Mr. Beecher is guilty of 
the crimes which have been reported against him. It 
would be only some question about what that church 
has done or bas not done, orsome question about what 
it ought to do. Whatever testimony against Mr. 
Beecber such a council might find in its ‘investiga- 
tion,’ the result of council in that case would be, at 
the utmost, nothing more than a proposal that Mr. 
Beecher be brought to trial on charges definitely fer- 
inulated, with a responsible prosecutor, or, in other 
words, on a formal complaint to the church by a cem- 
plainant. 

If now, very dear brother, you will take the trouble 
to compare that supposed result—the extreme resul& 
concernivug Mr. Beecher to which your proposed 
council could possibly come—with the advice givea 
to the Plymouth Church by the late Advisory Couneil, 
you will perceive a remarkable coincidence. That 
council, instead of advising that there be a new in-« 
quest about Mr. Beecher to ascertain whether there 
ougbt to be a subsequent trial, has gone further—has 
gone as far as your proposed council could possibly ge 
in tbat direction—bas advised that there be, as soon 
as possible, a trial in which he shail have the pesition 
and the rights of a respondent. The church has ae- 
cepted that advice, and is ready to put its pastor upen 
trial as soon as any responsible person can be found to 
assume the responsibility of preferring a complaint or 
charges on which there can bea trial. 

But you do not like the idea of a commission to try 
the issue of the fact--which is all a commission could 
do, or that anybody has thought of doing by means of 
it. You and otbers with whom or for whom you are 
acting abhor the proposal ofa commission. Very well, 
that commission, I dare say, will never be constituted. 
The late ccuncil advised that if a complaint should be 
brought, the issue (purely an issue of fact) should be 
tried not by the Examining Committee or any other 
committee of the church—still less by a church meet« 
ing—but by five eminent men whose names it was 
thought would command the confidence of the publie, 
and who were to be empowered by the church as its 
commission tor that trial, though the church was to 
have no voice or part in selecting them. Had a com- 
plaint been offered, had the ‘commission been consti- 
tuted, bad the trial proceeded, the chances of floding 
out all that can be proved against Mr. Beecher (and 
who wants anything else?) would have been tenfold 
better than in any helter-skelter “investigation"’ 
without charges to be tried, with no complainant and 
with no respondent. There will be no commission, 
and you and those with whom you are acting will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that by your hasty 
misunderstanding and consequsnt misrepreseatation 
of the plan you have made it impraoticable. 

You tell me that you have been inquiring about 





[Continued on page 333.) 
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“ORDER IS HEAVENS FIRST LAW.” 
By Mrs. H. W. BEEecueEr. 


F onecould sueceed by any amount of effort 
and patient instruction in establishing an earuest 
helief that order and regularity simplify aud lighten 
labor, full half the trouble that vexes and discourages 
our housekeepers would be laid torest. Butit is one 


sistance of the mistress teaches a lesson far more 
effective than a whole hour of word-teaching. 
We may have spoken of this matter before, but it 


| will bear repeating, for ‘Although it seems a very sim- 
| ple thing, it is over such small items that more time is 





of the attempts to assist others that one is often | 
tempted to believe well nigh hopeless; because in this | 
enlightened age—as we are accustomed to style it— 


many of our young people are coming forward to that 

* period when they must soon assume a housekeeper’s 
duties, very poorly prepared to meet the demands 
which will then be made upon them. 

Such teaching as will beof any great advantage must 
begin very early. Let children have a large amount 
of time for play in the clear sunshine and fresh, open 
air; but begin very early to teach them simple 
lessons. There must be a short time every ‘day 
dlevoted to some useful work, however simple, and let 
it be a fixed rule, that no excuse can set aside, that 
whatever is attempted must be well done and at the 
proper time. Children are naturally very careless, 
and ‘only the “line upon line, precept upon precept,”’ 
can bring order out of their heedlessness. If good 
habits are not early established, what can be expected 
of our children when they are called upon to assume 
the serious duties of life? 

Most ef our servants come to us with habits of un- 
Scrupulous carelessness, and these habits are well nigh 
hopelessly fixed through the example of employers as 
unmethodical as they are themselves. 

Threugh a life of much toil and some hardships how 
often have we blessed the dear motber’s unwearied 
teachings which, though in early childhood, perhaps, 
they did not always guide us exactly as we would have 
chosen to go, yet gradually shaped our character into 
60 mauch at least of order and method as bas enabled 
us to make many “crooked places straight,’ and 
lighten many burdens that but for these early instruc- 
tions would have been insupportable. Certainly but 
for the habit of working systematically, one-half the 
work which in our earlier housekeeping days seemed 
very important could never have been accomplished 
by one pair of hands. 

It is not necessary, nor is there space, to specify each 
particular phase of household labor that is much more 
easily and far more expeditiously done when one 
works systematically. 

But let us give one example for illustration, and that 
one of the most simple forms of household labor; we 
refer to the manner of removing food and dishes from 
the table preparatory to bringing in the dessert. It is 
torture tosit quietly at the table and witness the man- 
ner in which most servants perform this most simple 
act; knives, forks and spoons are thrown in the most 
reckless way on the greasy plates or among the frag- 
ments left on them; large plates piled over the smaller 
ones with, perhaps, a cover or a vegetable dish 
between, and this awkward, unsafe pile is whisked 
ever your guests’ heads or your own, while all shrink 
in momentary expectation that this tottering struc- 
ture may come tumbling over shoulders or into laps, 
and a sickening vision of broken china and ruined 
dresses floats before the eyes. 

If this cargo passes safely from the table, it is hur- 
ried into the kitchen and “‘dwmped”’ as carelessly as if 
it consisted of dish-towels, which very likely lie close by 
on the shelf—a damp, untidy heap, unfit for use. One 
has eause for gratitude if there is not a ‘crash’ whea 
this load is so unceremoniously discharged. Tha 
waiter will be sure and say, “ Nothing broke, mem ;” 
but the next meal sbows what is far worse than a 
good, honest, open-faced break, for the edges are 
nicked, bits of glazing are broken off, and the china so 
defaced as to be ever after a grief of heart toa good 
housekeeper. Dishes so despoiled of their beauty 
unfortunately never will break and be forgotten. 

Now how easy and far more expeditious it is to pass 
quietly round tbe table, and first removing the meat 
and vegetables to the servants’ table, then gathering 
knives, forks and spoons into a small pail or receiver, 
so that each may stand in the dish, instead of being 
thrown down. While the food is being removed it 
expedites matters and is a good lesson fer the attend- 
ants if the mistress will quietly gather the plates 
together, removing the fragments left on them intoa 
dish by her side, and pile each plate and dish in order, 
aceording to their size, ready to be set on the side 
table or into the butler’s pantry. Of course, silver, 
glass or fine china should never be taken into the 
kitehen to be cleaned. After meats and vegetables 
are removed and the pile of soiled dishes carried away, 
while the waiter takes off the castors, salts or such 
clean dishes as may remain on the table, the hostess 
can gather the mats together, and fold the table- 
tewels, all ready for the crumbs to be taken off. 

If the mistress will give this timely aid, which need 
in no wise disturb her, a table can be neatly cleared 
in five minutes and the dessert brought on, without 
apy of the noise and clatter which so often attends 
this work. 

This is only one of very many items where a meth- 





wasted than on others which are erroneously supposed 
to be of greater importance. 





RECEIPTS. 

Fconomrcan BREAKFAST Disa.—When there are 
only a few bits of meat, and two or three cold pota- 
toes, put some well ®larified “dripping ”’ into a skillet, 
slice the potatoes, cut the meat fine, add salt and pep- 
per to suit the taste. Beat three or four eggs, accord- 
ing to the quantity of meat on hand and'the number of 
the family. 1f eggs are not plenty use fewer, and add 
instead halfa cup of cream. Beat eggs and milk to- 
gether and pour over the meat and potatoes. Keep 
over the fire, constantly stirring till eggs are cooked. 
Do not leave it a moment, as the eggs and milk scorch 
easily and this would spoil the whole dish. Meat and 
potatoes prepared in this way are very palatable. 


OMELET (superior).—Beat the whites of six eggs very 
light, so tbat the froth is stiff enough to stand alone, 
and the yolks to asmooth batter, Add to the yolks 
when thus beaten a small cupfull of milk, with pepper 
and salt to season to the taste! Have ready ina bot 
frying-pan two or three tablespoonfuls of nice butter. 
Stirin lastly to the yolks the stiff-beaten whites, and 
when the butter just begins to boil (be careful that it 
don’t scorch), pour ull into the fryingpan, set it over 
a clear fire; do not stir it, but as soon as the eggs set 
slip a broad-bladed knife under the omelet to prevent 
its burning at the bottom. It should cook in eight or 
ten minutes. When done lay a hot plate bottom up- 
wards over the omelet; turn the pan over so as to 
bring the browned side up, and serve immediately. 

OMELET SouFFi£.— Made the same as the first, only 
add four dessert spoonfuls of powdered sugar and the 
rind of a lemon chopped exceedingly fine. Mix well 
with the yolks and milk; then stir in the stiffly-beaten 
whites, and cook as the first. 

MACARONI.—Put one pound macaroni to three pints 
beef soup; add a little salt; boil fifteen minutes. By 
that time the macaroni should have taken up all the 
soup. Takeit up, lay on a dish or flat plate, sprinkle 


| grated cheese thickly over it, and pour over all some 


| and pepper. 


well-boiled tomatoes strained and seasoned with salt 
Put itin the oven to beat all well to- 


| gether, then serve. Some prefer without the tomatoes, 





| 


but this is the true Italian way. 

To CLEANSE A Sponce.—Put a little powdered car- 
bonate of ammoniain water and lay the sponge in it 
for afew days, and it will be well cleaned. 





Che Hittle Folks. 
~ SLERPY FLOWERS 


By Mary AINGRE DE VERB. 








HE night was long 
And cold and dark ; 

No robin’s voice 

Nor song of lark 
Rang glad and sweet, 

But safe and warm 
The flowers slept, 

Nor heard the storm, 


White drifted snow, 
All smoothly spread, 
A tent-roof made 
Above their bed ; 
The soft brown earth 
Around them pressed,— 
Strong, gentle arms 
To guard their rest. 


But now the dawn 
Begins to break ; 
Dear sleepy flowers, 
Ye must awake! 
Look, spring is here, 
And April's skies 
Sweet showers send 

To bid you rise. 





- THE SUGAR BUSH. 


[There is a season in the spring of the year when to every 
country-bred New Englander there comes a longing for 
maple sugar. Not the yellow compound known to metro- 
politan street urchins under that name, but the delicate 
brown, pure, clean, fine-grained substance, that is in taste 
and texture unlike any other, and calls to mind memories of 
woods and busy scenes among rounded tree-trunks and boe- 
side roaring fires. Those for whom such associations have 
any charm will appreciate the following letter from Little 
Nora.—Eprror C. U.] 

Suaar Camp, April 12th, 1876. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


HERE do you s'pose I am? You'll never 

guess; and Sugar Camp isn’t on the map, so I'll 
have to tell you. Well, it’s on my grandpa’s farm. 
I’m in it, and it’s the sweetest place you ever saw. 
We came last week—Rob, Will and myself. The boys 
didn’t mean to let me come with them, but I went to 
the lightning (no, telegraph) office, and told the man 


edical way of doing a portion of daily work so as to | to send word to my grandpa that the boys were com- 


simplify and make it easy, and where the quiet as- 





ing and please mayn’t1. He wanted to know where 








the money was coming from to pay for the message. 
I felt in my pocket, and there wasn’t anything there 
but a big hole. I told bim I brought ten cents, but it 
was lost. Then bow I did cry! for I wanted to go 
dreadfully. The man asked me where my grandpa 
lived, and why I wanted to go into the country so 
early. I told him’bout the making maple sugar and 
the good times, for 1 knew a great deal "bout it from 
mamma, who used to be grandpa’s girl and lived there 
when she was little hke me; and the man said he'd 
send the word to grandpa if I’d promise to bring him 
back a hunk ef maple sugar. I promised, and shall 
carry all grandpa will give. That fixed it all right, 
for grandpa sent word that “if Nora didn’t come the 
boys might stay at home.” So, of course, they didn’t 
say another word, but seemed anxious to have me go 
too. Mamma packed up my flannel bathing-suit, and 
bought a net to tuck my curls into. I brought my 
rubber boots with me, and now I’m just like a boy, 
and can run and jump and cut up equal to the best of 
them, grandpa says. 

It’s vacation now, so we don’t lose any lessons, and 
that makes it all the better; for it is a pull-back worse 
than mamma’s best dress to think you are getting 
black marks for having a good time. The Camp is 
three miles away from the house, and I do wish you 
could see the team we come out in mornings. The 
snow iz pretty deep, and no good road; so grandpa 
don't like to have the horses come, for they jump 
about and might break their legs, so he puts the oxen 
onto the sled, and in the middle of that be has tied a 
little chair that mamma had when she lived here. 
The boys call it my throne, ’cause I ride in it when I 
don’t get shook out, which is most all the time. Oh, 
how I laughed, and bow the boys hollered, the first 
time we rode so! Grandpa let us, and didn’t say any- 
thing but just ‘‘ Hoe, how gee,’’ all the time to the 
oxen; and they are so slow, it takes most forever to 
get apywhere when they draw you. Grandpa says he 
bas lots of time to think when he's driving them. [ 
should think he’d get tired of it, but he don’t seem 
to. I guess be has more ‘“‘thinks”’ than a little girl. 
Don’t you? 

The trees where the sap comes from are all in a 
grove near the sugar-house. They make little holes 
in ’em (the trees), then drive a spout into each hole, 
and the juice runs out into a tub that hangs on a nail 
right under them. I should think so much boring and 
driving of nails would hurt the trees, but grandpa 
says it doesn’t, and he ought to know, ’cause he's ’most 
as old as the centennial—he’s sixty-seven this spring! 
There’s a big sugar-house, where they boil the sap 
until it makes sugar. It’s got two evaporators in it. 
Did ever you see one? There’s ever s0 many tubes in 
them, and a fire under-side, which makes the sap boil, 
and so after a while it gets thick, and then it’s sugar; 
and, oh, the splendid times we do have eating it! Dll 
tell you how we doit. When it’s just right, the boys 
clear a nice big place on the snow-drift north of the 
sap-house; then grandpa takes a ladle of hot sugar 
and pours it all over it, and when it cools it's maple 
candy. You eught to eee the pretty figures he some- 
times makes. Once he made a pig, but forgot to put the 
curl into his tail, and I thought it was a new kind of a 
dog. Every day he writes our names with sugar, and 
every day we eat them up. When we can’t eat any 
more ’cause our stemachs are so sick, we run to the 
wild cherry-tree and get some twigs tochew. They 
are awfui bitter, but they make the siokness go away; 
and then we are all ready for the next time. Jip’s 
here, too. He’s grandpa’s dog, and the homeliest one 
I ever saw. Why, he is so homely he’s ‘shamed of 
himself all the-time, and goes about with his tail be- 
tween bis legs, and kind of crouches down to you, just 
as if he was asking your pardon for being alive at all. 
But he’s a real old darling after you get acquainted 
with him; and if you only say “poor Jip,’’ and pat 
his head, he is so pleased and grateful he’ll lie right 
down and liek your feet. That would be nice, you 
know, in summer, when your boots are dusty; but 
now, up here, there’s no sense in it. and I wish he 
wouldn’t. He loves sugar as well as we children do; 


but yesterday Will gave him a big lump of sugar-wax, : 


and it was so hard that after he shut his teeth into it 
he couldn’t get them out again fora long time, and, 
oh, how he did go on! He rolled over and ki-hi-ed till 
the woods rang. Will can't zet him to come anywhere 
near him to-day, and he won’t be coaxed to touch a 
bit of sugar by any of us. He don’t mean to get 
caught in such a mess again, I guess. They keep the 
sap beiling night and day, so some one has to stay up 
nights to keep the fire bright. Grandpa let me stay 
with him last night. In one corner there’s a heap of 
nice clean straw, and grandpa spread his big coat over 
it, and I lay down. Then he tucked my waterproof 
all over me, and I went right to sleep, and never 
waked up all night. I was so sorry, for I can sleep 
any night, but I can’t lie on straw, smell the sweet 
sap, and see grandpa sitting before the fire and hear 
him sing “Sweet By and By” ever ‘again, I s’pose. 
I meant to bave kept awake all night and enjoyed 
myself, and I did nothing but just sleep, and it was 
too bad. Don’t you think so? Grandpa let me help 
get breakfast. I'll tell you what we had. Eggs boiled 
in the sap, potatoes roasted in the ashes, cold boiled 
ham, coffee made in a tin pail, with some of the sap, 
so it didn’t need any sweetening. Grandpa said [ 
might have some (mamma don't allow it at home), 
‘cause I wasn’t a little girl any longer, but a brave 
young pioneer woman, and that és just what I mean 
to be when I'm grownup. I sha’n’t marry any maa 
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unless he’s got a dog and gun, and I shall ask if he’s 
going way out West to be a pioneer. If he says no, 
then I sba’n’t have him, but buy a gun that don’t make 
much noise when it goes off; and after I’ve learned 
bow to shoot I shall go by myself. I sha’n’t be afraid 
of wolves and Indians then, ’cause, you see, I shall 
have my gun and can take care of myself. But I shall 
have to wait ever so long, ‘cause, you see, now I'm 
only LITTLE NORA. 





THE WINDS. MISCHIEF. 
“By Mrs. CLanaA Dory BAreEs. 


HE wind was out for a frolic, 

. Anda merry wight was he; 
With flying wing and whistling mouth 
Up he came from the far warm South, 

To see what he could see. 


And he saw in Gold-Locks’ garden 
A full-blown apple-tree ; 
And where the leaves were cosiest 
With leaf and blossom, he saw a nest, 
As ounning as could be, 


And he paused in his mad-cap flying, 
And murmured roguishly: 
** Oh, what will happen to that bird-house 
If I toss, and tumble, and shake the boughs ? 
I'll do it, just to see !”’ 


So he caught the blossomed branches, 
And shook with a wicked glee; 

Shook and shook, again aad again, 

And down there sprinkled a rosy rain 
Out from the apple-tree. 


But the birdlings in the birds’ nest 
Slumbered so cosily 
That the mother sang in words like these: 
** Oh, what a loving, beautiful breeze 
To rock my babies for me!" 





THE NEW HIPPODROME. 
By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


vs H, mamma, mamma! Georgie Stesle is 

going to the Manager's and Hiccun Home 
where you see all kinds of animals, and men tossing 
balls and swinging on ropes, and ladies riding on 
horses and standing on men’s heads; and there’s lem- 
enade and music and peanuts and—and everything. 
And ean’t we go too, mamma?’ And little Arthur 
Grey went up and down on his toes, his yellow curls 
tossing around the flushed and eager face. ‘It goes 
ip at two o’clock,”’ he continued, “ and there’s no time 
to lose. That’s what Georgie’s Uncle Tom said. So 
can’t Susan get us ready before dinner? And will she 
take us, mamma, or you? It is in a big tent, and you 
take the Orchard street cars and”’ 

“But, my dear Arthur,’’ and Mrs. Grey put ber arm 
around the excited little boy who was still going up 
and down like the toy men on boxes which you wiud 
up and who dance till the sand runs out, ‘‘T cannot, 
for mary reasons, let you go to the Hippodrome to- 
day.” 

Mrs. Grey spoke so decidedly Arthur knew it was 
useless to say another word; and the sand must have 
run out all at once, for he didn’t go upon his toes 
again, but the poor little curly head went down, and 
down, and down, till it rested on his mother’s lap and 
two little fists rubbed two wet little eyes, leaving many 
black marks and rings on the baby cheeks. His kind 
mother put her arm around him and let him cry a 
Mttle while, for Arthur was but a little boy, not five 
years old, and she knew by the wild way he had been 
going on before how much of a disappointment her 
words bad given him. And as she Jooked tenderly 
down on the little yellow head lying in her lap and 
smoothed its tumbled ringlets gently with her fingers, 
she seemed to be thinking of what she could do that 
would give some pleasure to the unhappy little boy. 
And so it was that when dinner was over Master 
Arthur was dressed in his new plaid suit, for he wore 
skirts yet—boys’ skirts, you kuow, which are quite as 
manly and prettier for little boys than pants are—and 
then Susan led him out to the piazza where mamma 
and Brother Herbert were waiting for him. 

“Now I'll take you to a Hippodrome that I like 
better than Barnum’s,” said mamma as they walked 
down to the gate. 

“Is it under a big white tent, mamma?” inquired 
Arthur, a little doubtfully. 

“Tt is undera green tent,” answered mamma, and 
Herbert smiled in a very knowing manner. 

‘And will we see men tossing balls and swinging on 
ropes, and Judies riding on men’s heads?” asked Arthur 
breathlessly. 

“T don’t know,” answered mamma, ** just what we 
will see, but I know it will be all wonderful and beau- 
tiful, if we only think so.” 

By this time they came to Freeman's Cave, and 
Arthur said in a ratker disappointed tone: 

“Ob, I know; you are going to the woods." 

But be was soon dancing along gayly upon the grass, 
or walking demurely at his mother’s side, his hand in 
hers, while Herbert, head and shoulders taller, walked 
upon the other side, bis hand slipped through his 
mother’s arm—for these walks to the woods with 
mamma were a great delight to both big and little 
boy. 

“See, the performance has begun,” cried Herbert 
as they reached the grove. ‘‘ Here are the tumblers, 
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Arthur,”’ pointing out to his brother two “tumble- 
bugs”’ that were hard at work rolling their ballupa 
little hill. Arthur sat down upon the grass to watch 
them. The performer on the lower side held up the 
ball with his little slender legs, and the one above 
pulled and scrambled with all his little might. Per- 
haps they were nervous at having spectators, or they 
had not bad rehearsals enough. At any rate the little 
chap on top let go when he ought to have held on, and 
over. went the ball on the poor little performer under- 
neatb, tumbling him head over heels to the bottom of 
the hill. It was only about three or four inches, but 
the bug probably thought it was far enough, and the 
little rascal who let gocame scampering down ov bis 
six little legs and made a great fuss as if he were beg- 
ging the other’s pardon and saying, ‘“‘ Now, indeed, I 
didn’t mean to do it, and I assure you it won’t happen 
agaip.’”’ But the other fellow told him if he thought 
it such fun to get knocked over, he might be on the 


under side, and the one that bad the fall, and didn’t 


want another, ran up above; and soon they were both 
in position for a fresh pull, and a long pull, anda pull 
altogether. 

“Yo, heave, ho, my hearties! There you are, now,” 
called out Herbert, and number one pulled away with 
his little leg-arms, backing himself up the hill in such 
a funny way that Arthur laughed aloud. Number two 
pushed away, below, and held up the heavy ball— 
heavy for him—like Atlas, Herbert said, with the 
world upon his shoulders. The work went bravely on 
fora while, but then there was, some way, a slip some- 
where, and away went ball and bugs, all three, way 
down to the bottom of the bill. 

But itis ** up and at it’’ aguin, the brave little rogues! 
And this time they both went underneath and pushed 
‘until they got red in the face,’’ Arthur said. But 
number one pushed a little toe hard, and knocked the 
ball away from the grasp of number two, and off it 
went down tbe bill again. Did they giveit up, then? 
Nota bit of it. Away they both went racingjafter it, 
and Arthur was watching to see how they would 
tackle it for the third time, when his mamma called 
out to him, ‘Come, and see the trapeze performer, 
Arthur." 

The little boy ran up to the elm tree where his 
mamma was standing, and on the lowest branch of 
which a large brown spider was swinging himself 
gracefully to and fro. 

* He hasn’t even a rope,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, yes,” said mamma. “ Come here and you can 
see it shining between you and the sun. See, he is 
going to swing himself across to this side,’’ and as she 
spoke the skillful little fellow reached tho place, aud, 
turning, scampered back over the airy ladder he had 
made for himself, which swung from side to side be- 
neath bis weigbt but did not break. Back and forth 
he went as if walking upon air, and, while they 
watched him, stretched thread after thread across, 
around and about, until the web, beautiful to look at 
and wonderful in construction, was shining like woven 
silver in the sun. 

“Ah, bere’s a performance not on the bills,” said 
Herbert, and Arthur ran, laughing, to see two big 
black ants fighting over a crumb of bread they had 
picked up somewhere—from a pic-nic ground perhaps. 
First oue got it and ran off as fast as he could go. The 
other soon overtook him, and throwing his big black 
legs over bis back held him down while he snatched 
the crumb from him and made off in his turn, The 
first little thief picked himself up and raced after the 
other, and fhe being a spunky little scamp they had 
such a tussle, when, lo, while they were fighting, an- 
other ant, bigger and blacker, came walking up and 
seeing the row, ‘‘ Now, my children,” said he, “I'll 
save you all further trouble,” aud he quietly walked 
off with the crumb! 

Whether the others knew it was of no use to attack 
this giant ant, or whether they were so taken aback 
by his impudence as to lose their presence of mind, 
I cannot tell. Certain itis that they turned in oppo- 
site directions and as quietly walked away. 

Arthur ran back to tell his mamma of what he had 
seen. In the midst of his story, ‘‘O see!" he cried, 
pointing up the bridle-path that ran through the 
wood, ‘“‘there’s the lady on horseback too!’’ Mra. 
Grey looked up, and, swiling, bowed to the pretty 
young lady, who tossed her a kiss as she passed and 
then cantered on with the gentleman at her side. 

“She isn’t standing on the man’s head,” said Arthur, 
so slowly and quietly that Herbert laughed aloud. 

‘*No,”’ said Mrs. Grey, slowly and quietly too, and 
as if she were speaking to herself, ‘‘but I fear she is 
walking over his heart.”’ 

“ W-h-a-t, mamma?” said Arthur. 

Mamma is looking thoughtfully after the riders as 
she sits Gown en @ mossy buuk to rest, and she makes 
no reply. 

* Oh, the lemonade!” cried Arthur, as if struck by a 
sudden thought; ** where’s our lemonade?” 

His mother took his little silver mug from her pock- 
et, and, holding it where a tiny siream trickled down 
near her through the moss, ‘** There,” she said, ‘‘ that is 
better, lam sure, than {‘ice-cold lemonade’ carried in 
wooden pails and drunk from pewter cups, isu't it?’ 

Arthur drank the clear spring water as if he thought 
so, and Herbert, having emptied the cup in his turn, 
gave it back, eaying, 

‘“* A sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.’ ” 


Mrs. Grey laughed and thanked him, and Herbert 


grew very red, as if he felt a little ashamed. But I 
think it was a very pretty thing for a little boy to say 
to bis mamma, fon't you? 

In the meantime Arthur had wandered off to a big 
oak tree, and, returning with a pocketful of acorns, 
**See,”’ he said, “these are the peatvuts!"" and the dear 
little fellow seemed so pleased with “his part of tha 
circus,’’ as Herbert sald, that they all laughed over 
the “peanuts” as if it had been the funniest joke in 
the world. 

* But the music, mamma!” cried Arthur, dotermined 
to find a counterpart forall the attractions Georgie 
Steele was supposed to be enjoying. 

Mrs. Grey raised her hand with a gesture of silence 
as a dcar little robin on a beigbboring limb poured out 
all bis little soul in a strain of song. 

“Ts he the music-man?” said Arthur. ‘Is that all?” 
as if he thought poor robin very little in the way of an 
erehestra. 

“No,” said mamma: “I hear sweet music all about 
me—in the wind among the pine troes yonder, in the 
fluttering leaves of that aspen tree, in the trickling of 
this little stream, the buzzing of that bee around the 
coluinbines—the air is full of it if we will listen. 


‘** Earth with ber thousand yoices praises God.’ "’ 


Arthur, perhaps, did not appreciate all this, but as he 
slid dewn hill on the pine straws, or gathered soft 
mosses with Herbert to make a ‘*‘queen’s seat” for 
mamma upon the chair-like roots of a fallen tree, he 
found that he was a very happy little boy and the af- 
ternoon slipped very fast away. 

“TI have been to the Hippodrome too,"’ he cried 
gleefully to Georgie Steele, whom they found at his 
gate tired out and warm and cross; ‘‘and we had just 
a splendid time!” 

And it seems to me that this new Hippodrome of 
Artbur’s was quite as good in its way as Barnum's. 

Now what do you think, little readers? 





Puzzles, 


A SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 
Composed of 69 letters. 





60, 11, 25, 7, 20, 40 was the scene of Shakespeare's last produo- 
tion. 

54, 22, 5, 63, 44, 16, 31, 50 a character in Hamlet. 

24, 6, 62, 13, 1, LI, 18, 47, 20, 52, 19, 58, 56, 2, 54, 37, 12, 65 is a quota. 
tion from King Henry IV. 

14, 28, 59, 54, 46, 34, 50, servant to Capulet. 

33, 27, 64, 68, 15 daughter to a usurper in one of Shakespeare's 
plays. 

23, 42, 38, 27, 9, 45, 49, 31, 41, 57, 61, 26, 60, 3, 35,21 is from Hamlet. 

48, 30, 51, 25, 67, 43 was a native of Sicily. 

10, 38, 25, 40, G9, 33, 15, 6, 32, 28, 55, 36, 25, 8, 29 is in Antony's era- 
tion. 

4, 64, 57, 66, 6, 17, 53 formed a part of Opholia’s attire. 

The whole is a familiar quotation from Othelle. 
LINSLRY. 


HippEN ANIMALS. 


1. T cannot endure those discordant sounds. 

2. From the word rasp I derive my idea of the noise. 

3. Besides those already mentioned he drtw attention to 
those animals which were amphibious. 

4. The boats kad been literally covered with them when they 
reached the shore. ° 

5. They spent the entire day in gathering numerous varieties 
of ferns. Jace Daw. 

POETICAL Pt. 


Ho, a tinday lanpt si het yiv neger, 
Hatt percthee ero’ iurns lod! 

Fo girth iceoch fodo era shi lames, I enwe, 
Ni sih leic 08 nole dan clod. 

Pecering weher on file si nese, 
A rear dol tanp! si bet yvi regen. 


—Lechars Neckdis. 
BELLE. 
A Worp SQuARrs. 
A gift. 
Severity. 
A stone. 
Marks. 
A braid. NERO. 
A WorpD SQUARE. 
Part of this globe. 
A continent. 
A river. 
A town of one of the Philippine Islands. 
Haury 0. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 12. 

A Geogrophical Puzzle.—It was @ Clear morning tn May; the air 
secmed a little Chili. I heard James calling to Charlotte and myself 
to come and take a walk. She ran up to get her Hood, and when she 
came down we started forthe Woods. Marietta had prepared us @ 
lunch of Sandwiches, Salmon, and of Turkey; for our Desert we had 
four Oranges. We had not gone far when I heard Charlotte scream, 
and, looking down, saw a Snake. Taking upa Big Stone I struck it, 
and it was soon Dead. After a Race, we sat down to rest on a Green 
bank under a Cedar, and ate our lunch off of a smooth Rock, We 
cut our names with a Knife on some Biy Timbers. As it grew late ia 
the day the Skye, that was se Blue inthe morning, grew Black, and, 
hearing distant Thunder, we hurried home for Fear it would prove 
Rainy. By the time we reached home it was Fairweather and the 
Moon was up. 

Disguised States and Territories.—1. N Eva, Ada, (Nevada.) 2. ALA 
Bee AMA, (Alabama.) 3. WYO M ING, (Wyoming.) 4. MAINA, 
(Maine). 6. INDIANA, (Indiana). 6, DAC O TAN, (Dacotah.) 





Diamond Puzzies.—1. 2. 
Ss K 
APT? OA K 
8 PERM EAS BL 
73 fF K EY 
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witnesses whose testimony is important to the question 
‘of Mr. Beecher’s guilt or innocence, and that you 
know of more than half a dozen who will not testify 
in the trial proposed by the late council, but are con- 


fidently ‘expected to testify in the “investigation” | 


which you are proposing. Gives us the names of the 


‘nen and the women who will testify where there are | 
no charges to be proved, and where there is no respon- | 
dent to cross-examine them, or to explain or contra- | 


dict their testimony by that of other witnesses, and 
who are unalterably determined that they will uot 
tell the same story, face to face with Mr. Beecher, 
before a tribunal at which he will have the rights of a 
respondent. 
them infamous. 


I have only one thing more to say. You are sure 
that youand those with whom you act in this matter 
are on the right course. 


to the Congregationalism that came over in the May- | 
flower, this is a free country, and our churches are | 


free. Free, I say, for the “inalienable’’ freedom of 
each church from every lordship but that of Christ, 
and from every authority but that of truth and 
equity, is the first rudiment of their Congregational- 
ism. No ancient synod, no modern council however 
constituted, no committee or junto, has dominion over 
them; nor have they “dominion one over another,” 
er ‘‘ more authority one over another than one apostle 
had over avother.’’ Go on, then; the late Council at 
Brooklyn has no dominion over your church, or over 
any chureb. Call your council. Bring your witnesses 
before it. Make your “investigation” in your own 
way, and see what will come of it. If you can prove 
tbat Mr. Beecher is a guilty man, so that there shall 
remain no reasonable doubt of it, all the churches—yes 
all, not even the Plymouth Church excepted—all the 
eburches, in the depth of their sorrow and humilia- 
tion, will thank God for your endeavor and for your 
success. If, on the other hand, you shall prove to your 
own satisfaction that Mr. Beecher has been circum- 
vented by a malignant conspiracy, and that the “ skel- 
eton in the closet,’’ or whatever it may be which he 
has done so much to conceal, is something else than 


the wickedness which has been imputed to him (a | 


result which I do not expect, considering what 
glimpses we get of how your “investigation ”’ is to be 
managed)—theu not only will you rejoice, but there 
will bea wide and unanimous rejoicing. The Church 
of the Pilgrims will resound with gratulation, and its 
eloquent pastor will be more eloquent than when, 
at the Plymouth Church silver festival, he eulogized 
the brother whom he delighted to honor. 
is most likely—the outcome of your investigation 
should leave this scandal just where it now is, save as 
it may confirm the belief of those who believe Mr. 


Beecher to be guilty, and the suspicions of those who | 


suspect him; and as it may inflame to a hotter indig- 

nation the passionate affections of those whose confi- 

dence in his integrity remains unshaken, then the 

result of your council will be—what? Simply advice 

to your church, and to churches generally, that they 

** forbear communion” with the Plymouth Church in 
- Brooklyn, and especially with its pastor. 

What then? That advice will be only advice, and 
will bind no church—not even yours. Some churches 
—many, no doubt—will accept the advice, and ‘ for- 
bear communion” with the Plymouth Church. They 
will dismiss none of their members with letters of 
commendation to that church, and will receive no 
members on letters of commendation from it. Per- 
haps they will excommunicate any of their members 
who commune with it. They will refuse invitations 

_ to all councils to which that church 1s invited. They 
" will withdraw from the Conferences of Churches iu 
which that church is a member; and if that Confer- 
ence is to be represented in the next National Council, 
they will withdraw from that. But the churches 
accepting the advice of your Council, and acting in 
conformity with it, be they few or many, will not 
thereby cease to be Congregational churches. Nor, 
on the other hand, will the Plymouth Church and 
churches remaining in communion with it cease to be 
Congregational. There will only be an interruption 
of the ordinary communion between some Congrega- 
tional churches and some others. But the interrup- 
tion will not be permanent. After a few years all 
that has caused the interruption—the question about 
Mr. Beecher and all the side questions, the Brooklyn 
Councils of 1874 and 1876, ‘“‘the Andover proposition,” 
and what came of it, your letters and mine and all 
the rest of the letters—will have only a vanishing his- 
torical interest; and long before the great schism of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church shall have been re- 
paired—long, long before the many schisms and sects 
into which the Presbyterianism of this country is or- 
ganized shall have “‘ mingled into one’’—the Congre- 
gational churches, evangelical in doctrine and in 
spirit, will have well nigh forgotten that their “ com- 
munion one with another" was interrupted for a 
while by ‘‘the great Brooklyn Scandal.” 
that when we all shall have passed away, the question 
whether Henry Ward Beecher was an adulterer and 
a perjurer will remain, like the famous question about 
Mary, Queen of Scots, a theme for debate among par- 
tisan antiquaries; but (such is Congregationalism) no 
such personal question can permanently interrupt the 


Publish their pbames, and you will make | 
You will not tell who they are, for | 
in so doing you would make their testimony worthless. , 


Go on then; there is nothing | 
to hinder you. Thanks to God, and under him, thanks | 


But if—as | 


It may be 


mtercommunion of our churches or their mutual 
trust and helpfulness. 
Yours, with fraternal respect, 


LEoNARD BACON, 
New Haven, April 15, 1876. 





Farther correspondence has been published on this 
| matterin the Nation, the first letter beimg from Mr. 
Joshua M. Van Cott, reviewing what he is pleased to 
call the ‘Epistles of Timothy.” Professor Dwight 
rephes in his peculiarly telling vein of genital, keen 


argument. The correspondence is too long to quote 
in full. The Nation says editorially with reference to 


the collision between Professor Dwight and Mr. Van 
Cott in its columns: ‘‘ We think the former has the 
best of it as regards ‘ Joshua’ and the ‘ overflow of Jor- 
dan,’ while Mr. Van Cott has come off victorious as 
regards ‘the tiger in the garden.’” It is not unfair 
to Mr. Van Cott, therefore, if, omitting those parts of 
the two letters, wherein Professor Dwight has the bes 
| of it, we print tbose in which the Nation thinks he has 
been worsted. Our readers may compare the passages 
| and judge for themselves. 
FROM MR. VAN COTT’S LETTER. 

FauuAcy No. 5.—The question the Professor was 
discussing when he uncaged his allegorical tiger was, 
Whether the Council properly advised that a member 
who had absented himself, and was also charged with 
a scandalous offence, could, in the exercise of a wise 
discretion, be dropped tor his absence without taking 
| notice of his scandalous offence? Having stated that 
question, the Professor introduces his royal Bengal 
tiger, and supposes himself to say to his neighbor: We 
cup, in the exercise of a wise discretion, determine 
what avimals we will turn loose in our court-yards 
with low palings. The Professor then triumphantly 
asks, Because 1 spoke of animals and discretion, is 1t 
to be inferred that I meant I could properly turna 
tiger loose in my court-yard? My dear Professor, the 
question whether, in the exercise of a wise discretion, 
a tiger could be turned loose in the court-yard, was 
the very question in debate; the ‘‘scandalous’’ member 
was the tiger. If you admit that heshould not be 
turned loose, there is no dispute between us. It is the 
Council's declaration that he may be turned loose, 
without taking notice that he isa tiger, that we have 
taken the liberty to controvert. The Council’s rule 
merely provided for a selection of the tigers to be 
loosed; the principle governing theselection being the 
danger of holding on to the tigers, and not the danger 
of turning them loose. 

Finally, the Professor seems greatly agitated by 
| his apprehensions that Andover will persist in calling 
a council, and that certain obnoxious persons named 
by bim may be members of it. [ am not authorized 
| to say anything to increase or tranquillize his fears. 
With his knowledge of the extraordinary pains taken 
by Plymouth Cburch to exclude from the late Council 
all delegates wbo might be suspected of a bias in favor 
of that church orits pastor, why should not thatihappy 
experience reassure him? And as he believes that the 
action of tbat Council was inspired, and that its deliv- 
erances are stamped with infallibility, why should he 
not pray for and expect the like heavenly endowment 
of the next? 


FROM PROF. DWIGHT'S LETTER. 


V. The fifth fallacy is found in connection with “ the 
tigers.’ In illustrating the extravagance, as I regarded 
it, of the statement made by Dr. Storrs respecting the 
views of the Council as to the exercise of a wise dis- 
cretion in dealing with members charged with scandal- 
ous offences, I used an illustration of a tiger aod other 
animals. Mr. Van Cott finds a fallacy here, because 
the member charged with a scandalous offience is 
alwaysatiger. I begleave to deny this. The member 
charged with a scandalous offence is charged with 
being a tiger—that is the most we can say of him—or 
is believed by Mr. Van Cott to be a tiger. But be is 
not, of necessity and always, actually a tiger. I will 
| not press this point, however, at this time. I will only 
| gay that my learned commentator is so affected by his 
office as counsel for the five gentlemen that he treats 
my illustration as [had no thought of treating it. I 
| used it for a single purpose and, as I conceive, a per- 
fectly legitimate one. The Advisory Council said that 
“in casea member openly and notoriously abandons 
allcommunion with the church, and is also charged 
witb a scandalous offence, the church may, to avoid 
greater scandal, use a wise discretion in selecting the 
offence on which to separate him from its fellowship.”’ 
Dr. Storrs, in referring to this statement, maintained 
that it included any and every case, and that the 
Council would even allow ‘‘the forger fleeing to 
Holland” or ‘the incestuous person at Corinth” to be 
dropped on account of irregular church attendance. 
He said that the doctrine of the Council was that, under 
circumstances as extreme as these, “the church which 
such a person disgraces is under no binding obligation 
to the community, to other churches, to the man him- 
self, or tothe Lord and Judge of all, to examine the 
blasting accusation” against him. Comparing this 
language with the words used by the Council, ‘*made 
in the exercise of a wise discretion,” I thought the 
eloquent preacher caricatured what we said. With 
reference to the extravagance of the preacher’s state- 
ments, I used the illustration which has been men- 
tioned. WhenlI say we may introduce animals into 
our gardens according to our wise discretion, I do not 
mean tigers. Mr. Van Cott may not see the point of 
my illustration, but I think most other persons will 
perceive it so soon as they read the passages which I 
have brought intocomparisop. In my judgment also, 
those persons who keep their minds free from prejudice 
will bear me out in saying that the fallacy which the 
distinguished advocate thinks he has discovered here, 
is only in his own imagination. The imaginative 
faculty is one which even an advocate should keep 
under some restraint when he enters into the work of 
a commentator. 

Mr. Van Cott closes his communication by saying 
that I “seem greatly agitated by my apprehensions 
that Andover will persist in calling a council,’ but 
that he is “‘ not authorized to say anything to increase 
or tranquillize my fears.’’ I beg to assure him that 
| “things are not always what they seem,” and that my 
| fears have not risen to the point where they need to be 
| tranquillized. If his clients should authorize bim to 

say anything to increase them, I hope he will not 
| hesitate to say it. They do not, however, seem very 

likely to do so; for, if we may judge from the ex- 
| pressions of the distinguished counsel whom they have 








-would argue them either more or le:s than men. 





. 17. 
employed in Boston, they are at present main! 
occupied with their own fears. This gentleman in his 
letter to the Chicago Advance of April 6 (the same day 
on which Mr. Vav Cott says he isnot authorized either 
toealm or to excite my feelings), uses the following 
language: * The Andover Church, to quotea professor, 
wil? sell out its job cheap, if any other chureh will take 
it.”’ I suggest to the learned commentator on my 
epistles that we wait to see what other churvhes will 
do in view of this liberal offer. 


From an interesting address read by the Rev. W. L. 
Gage, at his church in Hartford, we quote the follow- 
ing passage indicating the process of mind through 
which a large portion of the Counci, must bave 
passed : 


THE COUNCIL'S IGNORANCE OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


To me it is a little entertaining to see the sneers of 
even intelligent men at the great ignorance of Con- 
gregational usage manifested by the Councif. A body 
of men presided over by Dr. Bacon, and having amoug 
its members Dr. Wellman, Pres. Porter, Profs. Dwight, 
Paine and Talcott, Pres. Fairchild, Pres. Strong and 
Pres. Sturtevant, can afford to smile at those sneers. 
The Council is not called to apologize for the lack of 
men who have no living superiors in the knowledge of 
Congregational usage. I have mentioned only some 
of the best known names; I might greatly enlarge the 
list. The unassuming delegate from this church car- 
ried to that Council all the standard treatises on Con- 
gregationalism, and, what is more, carried them in his 
head as well; and though he, as all the other dele- 
gates of this city, with one exception, made slight 
public utterance, it was because other men knew what 
is Congregational as well as he, and relieved him. of 
the necessity of speech. But it is worthy of note that 
in just those things in which this Council is the most 
bitterly assailed—the creating Of a Commission and 
the setting aside of the Andover Council—it was Dr. 
Bacon himself, the ‘* Nestor of Congregationalism.” 
who was the controlling mind. In these two things 
he was a leader. It may be set down. as certain that 
this Courcil did not err for want of knowledge of 
what Congregationalism is. 

Well, now for the assertion that the Council came 
under the irresistible influence of Mr. Beecher: that, 
without any new facts not in the possession of the 
public, and without any new reasons, its members 
came out from the sessions enthusiastic supporters of 
his innocence and uureasonable haters of all who still 
cherish doubts. I suppose I may take myself as a fair 
type of the class of men thus censured. [went to the 
Council, as did many others, with a great, unconfessed 
fear that, after all, Mr. Beecher was hiding some 
dreadful sin. I bad been brought to that place by his 
own letters, and not by the evidence of his eneinies. 
But I went with an open mind, for all that, and fully 
set upon doing the wisest and the fairest thatin my 
little measure lay. I had thought Plymouth Church 
to be ruled absolutely and unresistingly by Mr. Beech- 
er. Il found that it was not so: that Mr. Beecher’s 
judgment is as frequently overruled us is that of any 
other officer in the church. I had thought to find the 
eburch chaotie in its order and loose in its discipline. 
I found a church so large that it must have system, 
and managed by men so regular in all their business 
habits that its internal affairs excited universal admi- 
ration: it was the general conviction that in its ad- 
ministration it sets an example to a very large number 
of our churches. I had expected to find that the 
methods which the church took in 1874 for the investi- 
gation of the scandal would not themselves bear in- 
vestigation: but after the Couneil had persistently 
and exhaustively gone to the bottom of that matter, 
it became so evident that Mr. Beecher and his church 
had done all that it was possible for them to do that 
we felt that what had satisfied them might satisfy 
the public. I sbould like to speak of this at length, 
but I will not task your patience. [ should like to 
sbow you how Mr. Beecher, in nominating that com- 
mittee, passed over his most intimate friends in the 
church and society, and chose men whose names would 
carry weight with the public: how his church had as 
much at stake in knowing the truth as wein Hartford, 
or the public anywhere: how they went into all cor- 
ners for testimony, and if they did not formally sum- 
mon Mr. Bowen, it was because they knew then as 
well as now that he had no facts to communicate— 
nothing but second-handed rumors, nameless and 
dateless. And if the members of the Council came 
out believers in the stainlessness of Mr. Beecher, it 
was because they saw that the Investigating Commit- 
tee of the church bad had every motive to go to the 
bottom, and that with all their researches the church 
upanimously declared him innocent. On other points, 
too, we had light: the reason of Mr. Beecher’s long 
silence between the Woodbull document and the Tilton 
charge; be placed himself in the hands of a legal ad- 
viser who insisted upon absolute silence till a responsi- 
ble accusation should be made, and he kept absolute 
silence till the day when Mr. Tilton’s charge appeared, 
and then, without an hour’s delay, he spoke, and 
hastened to New York, and set the investigation on 
foot which issued in bis acquittal. 

MR. BEECHER’S MENTAL WORKINGS. 


And then again, I think that the most of us got 
some insight into the working of Mr. Beecher’s mind, 
during his addresses to the Council, and learned how 
to understand the immense force of the expressions 
which he uses in the letters. Mr. Beecher spoke with 
an energy that was overwhelming. He was just as 
far removed as possible from cool, calm, unrhetorical 
expression. He hurled out sentences as a volcano 
hurls out rocks. I could see perfectly well how sucha 
man, situated where he was a few years before, might 
use no such language as other men use in their quiet 
homes and placid lives. 

It was all this, and not the effect of his oratory, 
which made the Council believe in him. You do not 
know the men if you think they were converted by 
‘““cush.”’ I don’t mean that they did not feel the 
power of Mr. Beecher’s eloguence—not to have = it 

ut 
they knew that they were there under a sacred obli- 
gation to do right. If I knew myself Il was not con- 
vineed by his appeals: I was moved by them; but 
what convinced me was this—that faithful efforts had 
been made in the regular Congregational way, 
through his own church, to ascertain his innocence or 
guilt; made by the party which had the most at stake 
—a party which could not afford to protect and cherish 
a wicked and a dangerous man; and that he was ac- 
quitted. And T mean still to hold Mr. Beecher inno- 
cent till he is proved to be guilty. The old, staid, 
approved principle is as suitabie to his case as it is te 
any other, 
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Hun, 


AFTER DINNER. 


One of the Congregational clergy- 
men who withdrew from the Brooklyn 
association, meeting his choir-master 
the following Sunday, inquired: ‘‘Wnat 
are you going to sing for an opening 
piece this morning?’ He replied, “We 
shall sing the anthem, ‘Behold how good 
and joyful a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.’” "Oh don’t, 
don't,’’ said the Doctor, ‘it might be re- 
garded as too pertinent.” And he didn’t. 


Beauty is but skin deep, 
Ugly’s to the bone, 

Beauty fades all in a heap, 
But ugly holds its own. 


A Preston man was very angry on 
going home the other night to find that 
his wife had lent the only Bible in the 
house. Heeaid it was a disgrace that in 
this period of Christian enlightenment a 
family should have only one copy of the 
Bible. It seems he wanted to decide a 
bet as to whether it was Paul or Cephas 
whosaid, * Consistency, thouarta jewel.” 
—Norwich Bulletin. 





You might know that the Centen- 
nial, corruption and politics were engross- 
ing the minds of people by the freedom 
with which woodchucks are taking the 
air.—Danbury News. 





It was Plutarch, we believe, who 
remarked that railroad accidents are 
called c’lam-itous affairs because the 
engineers are always by valves.—Nor- 
wich Bulletin. 

It is rumored that a New York 
baker has invented a new kind of yeast, 
which makes bread so light that one of 
his pound loaves does not weigh over 
twelve ounces. 





A professor, explaining to a class of 
young ladies the theory according to 
which the body isentirely renewed every 
seven years, said: “Thus, Miss B., in 
feven years you willno longer be Miss 
B.” “I really hope I sha’n’t,’’ demurely 
responded the girl. 





Wages are ten cents a day in China; 
but with those ten cents you can sub- 
scribe fora daily paper, buy a brace of 
chignons, witness a play that lasts nine- 
teen hours, and have a comfortable sum 
left to send to the benighted denizens of 
the New World to be used for missionary 
purposes at Washington, St. Louis and 
New Orleans. 





‘Say, pop,” said John Henry's 
hopeful, the other day, ‘ wasn’t it the 
prince of whales that swallowed Jonah?” 
And John patted his head and gave him 
a nickel, and told him he might some day 
be an alderman; and then as he put on 
hisslippers, and found a small chestuut- 
burr in each toe, he took that boy over 
his knee and wrestled with him.—Cin- 
cinnati_ Times. 





As a colored resident of Detroit was 
breasting thestorm, with a new umbrella 
over his heud, he was halted by a friend 
and brother, who asked, “Is dat your 
umbrella?” ‘Yes, sah—cost me two 
dollars,’ was the prompt reply. ‘Mr. 
Savage,” said the other, very solemnly, 
“when a man will buy a two-dollar 
umbrella to keep the wet off’n a fifty- 
eent suit of clothes, what am de use to 
talk about economy ?” 





Here is a soliloquy of a Parisian 
inebriate, addressed to his hat, which had 
fallen off. It was overheard one night 
on the Boulevards. “If I pick you up, I 
fall; if I fall you will not pick me up— 
then I leave you; and he staggered 
proudly away. 

A Brooklyn bachelor mentions the 
fact that the scratch of a female baby is 
always more sudden and treacherous 
than that of a male baby. 





As a sort of intimidation to the 
grasshoppers, Congress has authorized 
the publication of 300,000 copies of the 
Agricultural Report for 1874-5.—Dan- 
bury News. 
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From Rondon, April 17, to saturing, 
April 22. 


Wall Street Topics.—TPs depression in the 
stock market has intreased so rapidly that the 
stronger etocks are suffering from it. The prin- 
cipal decline has been in Lake Shore and Michigan 
Central, both of which are selling at least twenty 
per cent. lower than they did a monthago. The 
principal subject of excitement has been the con- 
ditions announced by Secretary Bristow, of the 
sale of nearly six million five per cent. bonds, the 
principal conditions being that payment is to be 
made in gold, and that no bid for less than $500,000 
will be received. Itis argued, upon one side, that 
the Government would realize more if sales were 
made for greenbacks in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers; others claim that large bankers just now 
want bonds more than any one else, and can afford 
to outbid the public: the latter theory is doubtless 
the correct one. 

Financial Quetations—Gold.— 

Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Apr. 17 Apr. 19. Apr. 22. 
ORE svcciccsscccsces BRON: ccccccne ROBE cc cccece 112% 
Legal Tenders..... RD ac adaias  dicccces 88.59 


Government Bonds.— 
Sixes, 1881, r 
Sixes, i88l,c . 
5-20, 1865, r.... 
5-20, 1865, c.... 
5-20, 1865, r.n... 
§-20, 1865, c. n... 
5-20, 1867, r... 
5-20, 1867, c 







Fives, 1881, r... 
Fives, 1881, c... 


State Bonds, with Prices offered at N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 











Ala. 5s, 1888-........ 3 N.Y.8&. B’y L., coup. 104% 
Go 5s, 1886......... 3346 ON. C. 68, 01d, J. & J. 155 
do &s, 1886......... 33 do do A.& QO. 15's 
Se 33 oe! rere Og 
Ark. #s, funded..... 30 do coup. off.... .. 45 
Ws Disscsscrcivcaaae M4 Funding act, "66... 19 
do 7s, new bonds. 106 do eo... 8 
do 7s, endorsed.. 103 New bondgs,........ 7 
ao 78, gold bo nds 105 546 Special tax,1...... 2 
Ky. 6s... do Sesnese 2% 
en do Biscns 24 
do 6s, Se ere 31 
do 6s, ee” errr Kr 
do 7s, ie BE Dicccsssccccas R34 
do 6s, Fund. act, 't6..... Bry 
do &s, Land C., ’89....... uh 
do 8s, : er 35 
Mich. 68, "78-79 - 16246 Non-fundable.... 3 
co 6s, "83. - 105 Tenn. 6s, old........ @y 
do 7s, 80... . a do 68, new,...... 40% 
Mo. 6, due % . 101% do 6s,newser... 404 
do do 102 Va. 68, new, 'G. ... 3 
do do 102s do do %7..... 80 
Lg bds, due ‘82-08 104 do consol........ %4 
H. & St. J., “76..... 101% do ex. mat.coup 67% 
do . WB do deferred...... Si 
do . 1035 Dist. of Col. 3.668... 814 





reg. 104 


Railroad Bonds, with prices offered at New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Aibany & Susq., Ist 116 DetroitMon,&Tol 103% 


N.Y.8. Bt’y L., 


do 2d. 106% L. 8. Div. bonds.. 1065 

ado 3d. 100 do Cons. ¢., Ist. 105 

Bost. H. & F.. Ist... 22% do Cons. r., Ist. 104 
hd) guar. 24 Mich. C., cons. 7s. 02 10244 


Ches. & O. fis, Ist... 32 do 
Chic. & Alton, Ist.. 116 


Ist.88,82,8.f L110 
N. J. South. Ist 7s.. 24 


L. & Mo., Ist, guar 92 B. FT. ©. Ge SS cccccvs 1054 
8t. L. J. A& C., Ist.. 11 do 68, 87....... WO 
C. B. & Q. 8 p. c. Ist. RY do 6s, real est. 102 


do consol. m,7s 110% do 6s, subscrip 102\ 

C. Kk. 1. & Pac...... 110 = No. M. Iet.......00.. 94s 
do s.f. Inc. @s,°% % Ohio& Miss.2dcons 69 

C. of N. J., 1st, new. 111 CS. . GE D..0c006 105% 
do con, conv, 107K West. Pac. bonds. 98 

Lehigh & W.con. #& U. Pac., Ist.......... 1X 

Am.Dock & Imp.b 100 do landgrants,7s 84 

C. M. & St. P. Ist 8s. 1153 OP Bibscadcssans . 9% 


do Istm.,LaC.D Wl 
do Ist,C.&.M. 9% Pac. R. of Mo., Ist 90 
do Ist m.,cons. 88 P. Ft. W. & C. ist. 117 
‘&N.W.8. f....... 106X do do 2d.. 10 
do int. b.... 105 do do 3d.. 103 
do ext'nb.. % Clev. & P.,cons.s.f 109 

do Bb sccceee 103% do 4th..... 3% 

do. cp.grd.b 9 C.C, &1.C., Ist... 46% 
Gal. & Chic. Ext.. 105 ®t. LL & L M..2d.... 7 


S. Pac. bds.of Mo 66 


~ 


Pen. Ist cony..... 100 Alt.&T.H..2d pref 91% 

Chic. & Mil. Ist... 101 do 2d.ine’me 73 
c.C.C. & 1. ist is.s.f 1 Tol. P.& W.,E.D.. 83 
Del. Lack. & W. 2d. 106 do W.D. 80 


do 7s, conv. 113 
Mor. & Es. Ist .... 117 


Tol.&Wab.,Istext 87 
do Ist St. L. div 67 





eer 110 OO Titcsssasesks 63 
Go Ta TE. 6.5. 106% do con. conv.... 34 
co Ist con.guar 107 Han. & Nap., Ist.. 35 
Erie, Ist, ext. -. 110 Gt. W., ist, 88..... 86 
do 2d, 7s, 1879. .. WIN 40 24,0..... 62 
do 3d, 7s, 1883..... eR Q. &. Tol., Ist, 9... 48 
do L’ngD’kb’nds 107 Ill. & So. lowa, lst 67 
H. & &t. J., l.g...... 110s Bost. &N.Y.AirL.Ist 9 
do 8s,conv, 78 Del. & H. Can. sist, 90 111 
Cedar F.& M., Ist 86)4 do reg. 7, 1894 LK 
Mich. So. 7 p.c.2d 168 W. U. Tel. | 1900, c... 102 
M.S.4N.1.,¢.f..ip.c 19 deo wn wee 101 
C. P. & A., new b. 108 
Miscellaneous Stocks.— 
Aul. & Pac. Tel 1 ae woe 17% 
Chic. & N. W....... 
do pref........ 
C., R.1. & Pac...... 
Chi., Bur. & Q... 
©. C., 0. & Te ccsceee. 
Clev. & Pitts.... .. 
Chic. & Alton...... 
do pref....... 
Central Pacific 
Con. Coal. ......... 
CADWD ....... ec eens 
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Del., Lac. & W..... MX. 

D. & Hud, Canal..., 115 

Expreesi 
Adamsi..iit...... 107K 









seeeeeeeee 











PURRR. Bs Wescces cece cccrcece 
Quicksilver...... 6. 6. seseeeee 7 
SMR iacccce 000s Sdcdeces 6006 seccnesis 23 
Onion Pacific. 65 
West’n Untel... 68 
Foreign Reine 
ays. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, aan ont 8 4.89 rrr Ary 90 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DRALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are pre pared, atall times, to buy 
or sellin large or small amounts, to suit all’ classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds 

We also buy and sell GOLD “and GOoLp COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

osits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value uscertained by personal inspection. In 
many years’ business have never lostadollar. We 
Ray the interest pro =pus. semi-annually, in New 

ork. No custemer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every State ip re Unien. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, 

wc ollections throughout the West a specialty. 





‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
@pen daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Kvenings 5 to7. 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars, 

Surpius—Over ooo Million Doliars. 
per cont. Interest allowed. 
Books in Eagiek French one ere 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. AINES. "Pres't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, cinched 








“DRY GOODS. 


SPECIAL 
NOUNCEMENT, 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offer!ng prior to Closing the 
Inventory of Merchandise just 
taken, 


AN 


LARGE 
REDUCTIONS 


In Pricesin all their Various De- 
partments. 


BARGAINS 


Such as may not be offered again 
in many years, will be presented, 
and to which they respectfully in- 
vite the attention of Friends, Cus- 
tomers and Strangers visiting the 
city. 


Broadway, Fourth ave, 9th & 
10th Streets. 





Wilson & Greig, 


771 BROADWAY, 


CORNER NINTH STREET. 


NOVELTIES of the season now open for ine 
spection in 
CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH. 
INU GOODS. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S CLOAKS 
AND DRESSES. 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES AND WEDDING 
— UX made up in the highest style 
of art. 

Also, the latest NOVELTIES in MATERIALS 
for LADIES’ COSTUMES and OV BRDRESSEA. 

STRIPED AND BROCHE GRENADINES. 

MOURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS, 

GALONKS, FRINGES, ete,, beth in Wool 
and Silk. 
NEW MODELS for our DRESSMAKING, 
which we believe superior to any im the ety. 


WILSON & CREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, OOR. NINTH &8T. 


Cloth Department. — 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are now offering their SPRING [IMPORTATION - 


OF SCOTCH and ENGLISH CHBVIOT and 
PLAID SUITINGS, 
Choice styles TROUSERINGS, 
Scotch and English manufacture, 

LADIES’ CLOTHS, all Colors, 

r RIDING HABITS, 
DOMESTIC and ENGLISH WATERPROOFS. 
WHITE and FANCY FRENCH CLOAKINGS, for 
Children. 
Cut in any length to suit purchasers. 





Broadway, corner 19th St. 


GROS GRAIN, DAMASSE, 
AND LACE TRIMMED 


PARASOLS, 


PL “aaa and GOTHIC TOPS. 
A fine stock of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas. 


IVORY, SILVER and CORNELIAN MOUNTINGS, 


N. B.—MOUNTING artistically done at short 
notice.® 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Doonduen, corner {9th Street. — 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


SPRING 8ST NG STYLB 

GENTLEMEN'S DRESS SHIRTS. 

A., C. & CO.’S IMPROVED CUT. 
COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LINEN and JEAN UNDERWBAR, 
The NEWEST SYLES in NECKWHAR, 

GANTS DE SUEDE and KID GLOVES, 
*“ CHOSSON’S” celebrated make, 1 to 6 Buttons, 
KiD CUT SILK and | ng THRBAD @GLOV Bs, 


c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


_Broadw ay, corner 19th Street. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


Lace Curtains. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering a splendid stock of the above goods at 
LOWER PRICES than the same have beef sold 
for many years. Also,in addition, will be found 
the largest and best selected line of every descrip- 
tion of Fine and Medium Quality 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 

French Cretonnes, Satines, Twilled Serges, &c., &¢, 

N. B.—Window Shades, Mattresses, Bolsters, 
Pillows, &c., to order at short notioe. 











Broadway, Corner 19th Sircet. 
Fine and Medium Quality 


MOURNING GOODS 


of every description now open at the LOWES® 
PRICBS. 


A rnold, Constable & Co., 


‘Spring Carpetings. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have new open a fine line of new designs an@ 
spring colorings in 
TAPESTRY, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVET, MOQUETTE, 
And other RICH CARPETS. 
SPECIAL BARGALNS offered in 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS and TAPESTRIES, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
LINOLEUM, &e. 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 
of their own importation, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
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Farm and Garden, 


COST OF RAISING POTATOES. 


INCE the award made by Bliss & Sons for the 

best yield of potatoes from a pound of seed, I 
have obtained some additional facts and figures in 
regard to a part of these crops which cannot fail to 
give a new interest to the results already published. 
In response to another premium offer made to the 
successful parties, and based on the cost of production, 
I have received a careful statement of the cost per 
bushel in the case of five of the said crops, from which 
it appears that 

1. The yield of Alfred Rose was at the rate of 746 bushels 
Per acre, and the cost a little less than 15 cents per bushel. 

2. The yield of J. L. Perkins was at the rate of 476 bushels 
per aere, and the cost alse nearly 15 sents per bushel. 

8. The yield of J. J. Salter, which was 36 bushel frem one 
pound of seed, is not so reported as to indicate the rate per 
acre, but shows the oost per bushel to be 204 centa. 

4and 5. It also appears that in the case of Henry V. Rose 
and M. M. Rose the cost was slightly above the figures ob- 
tained by J. L. Perkins and the elder Rose. 

And finally it appears that the cost per bushel is a 
tie between the two last named parties, which makes 
it proper to divide the premium equally between 
them. 

There are several curious and interesting questions 
growing out of this trial, which it will perhaps be 
worth while to consider hereafter, in connection with 
a further statement of the processes and treatment of 
these crops, ConrapD WILSON. 











CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF CORN. 


VARIOUS analyses of corn and other grains have 
been made by chemists, from time to time, both here 
and in Eurepe. Though not always agreeing accu- 
rately in their results, they amswer a very important 
purpose in many of the investigations of hnosbandry. 
The following analysis by Prof. Wolff is especially 
useful for comparison, on account of including both 
the stover and the cob along with the grain: 


PERCENTAGES, 
Grain. Cob, Stalka 
| ESN omer ee eee 13.6 11.5 14.00 
BION, Ktaincegc sce dscsedsecnsinn 1.6 ? 0.40 
MN har £5 cain. docinese otcne-ceme 1.3 0.50 4.74 
PN Ai6040>40ns er0te co csecrcne 0.33 0.24 1.66 
Pic nceccssWebebsens6ccsccscccses 0.02 * O01 0.05 
PE oc Kciekiencncecncnstcinnss 0.18 0.02 0.26 
Lime...... dbkchacau sisle:enuelne he mba 0.08 0.02 0.50 
‘Phosph. acid...................-. 0.55 0.02 0.38 
Bulph. acid... ........... uaente 0.01 0.01 0.25 
aed ac nneenn ns sc:nicinnsnsseenea 0.03 0.13 1.79 
Cs dchsccsscgaannbcccaseades 0.12 0.13 0.39 


Prof, Atwater gives, without naming the authorities, 
the following comparative analysis of four different 
varieties of American corn, including also an analysis 
of cobs grewn in — 





y Common King  Stowell’s 
100 Bs. sue Dad, Sg Philtp Evergreen Corn 
cent Corn. Corn. Sweet Corn. Cobs. 
Da. mae Ds. Ds. Ds. 
Se OY PTO Ee 8.08 10.52 = 9.79 10.86 14.0 
fiveminotas. geckewe 9.62 9.72 11.87 11.10 14 
Sugar... 3.00 4.7) 3.05 11.64 ) 
IN c0i v00s-vocsagssnaee 4.22 2. 4.80 4.64 42.6 
Me? «s.,.ccccact 6540 (6449 «0223 49.58) 
Fat or oil...........-.. 5.67 4.42 4.45 7.66 14 
Comuieee Bassa hacdadneie 2.52 240 2.21 2.683 37.8 
PO Se oo _ 18 1.31 1.60 1.89 2.8 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100. 100.00 





THE BEST FEED FOR POULTRY. 


It is settled by experience that the best of all 
feed for poultry is a mixed feed. 

Wheat, wheat middlings, oats, barley, Indian corn 
and buckwheat are good articles of food for hens if 
they are used alternately. If Indian corn were to 
compose the whole diet of hens they would be rendered 
too fat for laying purpozes; but as a regular diet it is 
valuable. About three times per week the hens will 
need some bits of meat, to furnish more abundantly 
the albuminous element of the egg. Burned oyster 
shells pounded, old mortar, bone meal or something 
similar should be kept by them at all times as materiaj 
for shells, There should also be a constaut supply of 
fresh, clean water. 

A good rule lp fesding fowis is to give them just 
what they will eat with avidity and a good relish aud 
HO more. It is important to feed regularly three times 
aday. The morning’s meal should consist of soft food 
of some kind, for durigg the night the crop and stom- 
ach should become empty. If whole grain is fed the 
fow] is obliged to grind it before she gets any nourish- 
ment; and delay in the morning is injurious; therefore 
it is best to have scalded meal and bran with mashed 
potatoes prepared, At noon a dinner of meal or grain 
may be given. At night grain should be fed, so that 
the hens will have something substantial in their 
crops to last them through the night. In winter In- 
dian corn is good to feed at night; in summer oats, 
wheat or barley may be used. Wheat middlings are 








an excellent summer food, because of the flesh forming | 
elements contained in them—the requisites for pro- | 


ducing eggs. Soft food should be mixed rather dry, 


so that when thrown upon the ground it will fall in | 


pieces. 


When soft it sticks to the beaks, to the annoy. | 


ance of the fowls, and it is also liable to derange their ' 


digestion. Fowls require also a daily supply of green 
or,fresh vegetables, both summer and winter, Chopped | 


turnips, cabbages or apples are suitable for winter. In 
summer access to green grass is the best means of grati- 
fying their wants. In order to be successful in keeping 
fowls their wants should be attended to with the same 
care and regularity that is bestowed upon other ani- 
mals; the increase in the number of eggs will then be 
perceptible. 


THE FEEDING VALUE OF ONE ACRE. 


It is said that one bushel of corn together with 
the stover upon which it grows will keep a horse in 
good working order fora week. With some varieties 
of corn even better results than this have been 
obtained. Hence, when an acre of land produces one 
hundred bushels or over, it demonstrates the possi- 
bility of keeping two horses in good condition on a sin- 
gle acre for one year. This is a much better result 
than is usually obtained from one acre of hay. 

But the yield of corn which supports a pair of horses 
or a yoke of oxen for twelve months is to be credited 
also with another value in the manure of the animals 
it feeds. It issaid by Mr. Harris that the manure of 
the pig is in some cases equal to the cost of the feed. 
Others estimate the manurial value of a bushel of corn 
at 26 cents. If the manure of the cow from ordinary 
mixed feed can, by the addition of muck, be made to 
equal the value of the milk, as affirmed by Mr. Quinp- 
cey, it is clear that the manurial results from feeding 
corn, though often overlooked, are, in fact, a large ele- 
ment of its value and its profit. 








HORTICULTURAL. 
VALUE OF QUINCE ORCHARDS. 


ONE of the chief difficulties to be encountered 
in attempting to raise quinces is the borer. Wherever 
the soil is favorable for the production of this fruit 
those who can grow quiuces will find them one of the 
most profitable of all fruit crops. The agricultural 
newspapers have, for several years past, told us of one 
great fruit grower in Ohio who grows pears, apples, 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries and other things, 
but none of them are so profitable as his orchard of 
quinces. In the management of the quince there are 
three things to contend with. It is liable to the at- 
tacks of the quince borer, which enters the stem 
near the ground, and unless kept out it will be of no 
use to try to raise quinces. Then the knot is trouble- 
some at times; and again at times a species of red rust 
injures the leaves, when the whole plant becomes 
stunted and grows slowly. Good, rich soil and a shel- 
tered place seem to be favorable to the quince; but 
one can scarcely tell in advance what is a good quince 
soil. 

1t would be well for all who have fruit farms to try 
a few quince plants; and having found out that they 
will do well, more can be set out to any extent, and to 
the great profit of the owner. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

DOWNER & BROTHERS, Fairview, Ky.—A very 
eonsiderable assortment of fruit and ornamental trees 
will be found in the catalogue of this well established 
firm. 

E. A. REEVEs, 58 Courtland Street, New York. 
This firm offers to their customers and the public their 
usual excellent variety of vegetable and flower seeds, 
tree and sbrub seeds, grass seeds, bird seeds, &. Also a 
choice collection of fruit trees, shrubs, evergreens, &c. 
The well-known character of this house is a guarantee 
of the quali.y of the goods they sell. 








= isher g Department. 








NEw YorRK, Apri 26, 1876. 








EX PIRATIONS.—Loog AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THB 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
BENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANER. 





———— ——— 


RECEIPTS F OR SUBSCRIPTION Ss 


Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing eubscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Plaee, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lest in the mails, and is at the risk ef the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-ef-town 
remittances to be by Monry OrDERS. When checks 
are sent, the bauks charge us for colleetien. 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary te send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail liete are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue, 


desired. 








MR. BEECHER’S WORK! 8. 


To subscribers and others who will send New 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer : . 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Reta 

Price. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN.. 0 ccccecebenSh OD 

YALE LacCTUnES ON PREACHING, ‘Ist ‘Series. o 00s eecccs cone 1% 

“ ir tC 

- + = 3d Te ‘nine cdhalieba in” 

IN, I ioc s cis, 0cctopnaseanscdecosesceepe Rit sanikeiant one 1D 

TOE, TAGS 500.006 00505scccvcccsecgseesentboeen 1B 
A SuMMER PakisH (Sermons at the Twia Mountain 

ERD Lo ciks sa'cds.suuaag osesusaniadie wks oes euh Coane 13 


OVERTURE OF ANGBRIA., re ‘ie 

To a subscriber whe conte ions new subseribers 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Price. 

Norwoop; or, Village Life in New England............ $2 00 

FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING ...............0000c0cseee 2 00 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPESRS (Mre. 

ND ona. dowaknccccsedoehbachiacsawebe al da a ‘obats vo0e BOD 

SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only............... >a SO 


To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 


Retaw 

Price. 

First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, OCtAVO..... ......ceceeeeeeee $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, 

First Vol. Lire OF Curist, Imperial Edition............ 7% 


So easy a way of securing thése popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

Horatio C. Krma, 
Publisher. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subseription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased te 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they thiak will either 
subscribe or interest themselves im securfag sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 








TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sendiag word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


Ir the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where specified. N. B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, aud we will give prices by return mail. 











Cub Retatt 
Price Price 
Postage pa 
MONTHLIES. Prepaid. epar 
CHRISTIAN Uxiom and Harper’s — be siaesiene $3.50 @4.00 
Te GOIAEG 0000000 ccccses Ly 4.00 
ped 24 > Seribner’ A Monthy. 3.50 4.60 
” mi Gb. TUGGING... cccccseccccecs 2.65 3. 
mis pa “ The ‘Atlantic qeaatty poets 3.0 J 
4 = “ Lippineott’s Magazine..... 3.0 4. 
= os “ American Reriouiturisi 1 58 
* > “ Arthur’s _ =r 2.29 2-50 
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+ With Hfe-sise portraits of of Lengteliow, 04.50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be new Bubscription 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $2, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled toa copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money ehould be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. C. Kina, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others whe 
actasagents. Address 


** THE CHRISTIAN UNION," 
27 Park Place, New Xork, 








